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VOLUME [I—CHAPTER VI. 


The time had hung somewhat heavily upon 
the hands'of Annette de St. Morin. She felt 
or sometime the injury that she had received 
rom her fall; she felt her loneliness, too, and 
he want of her daily conversation with her kind 

uardian. Her mind seemed to lack food, and 

r heart also; for there used to be something 
pleasant and sweet in the knowledge that there 
was always some one who loved her near at 
hand, even when she was roaming about the 
eountry alone and the count was at Castelneau. 
Now there was no one near; and though the 
library of the chateau wes well stocked with 
books, she did not visit it often. She kaew that 
there were many books there which her guar- 
dian did net wish her to peruse; and perfectly 
confident in his kindness and his judgment, she 
not only did not feel the least desire to read 
those books, but was fearful lest she should 
open one ef them by accident in seeking for 
something else. She therefore confined her- 
self entirely to works which she had read be- 
fore; and theugh a twice told tale, yet rare is 
the writing which will afford the same interest 
and pleasure the second time as the first. 

Days slipped by, however, and weeks. She 
received letter after letter from her guardian ; 
and each was se far satisfactory that it told her 
he was well, that any charge against him had 
been rebutted easily; and that he hoped speed- 
ily to return, though every one added that busi- 
ness might still detam him for a week er two 
lenger im Paris. All this was true; but he told 
her not those facts which he might have found 
a difficulty in explaining te her pure and high 
* Continued from page 6%. 


mind. He told her not that the king had twiee 
asked him whether she had yet come to Paris, 
and that he had been obliged to answer - 
ly, that circumstances had prevented her from 
setting out. The last time he had made this re- 
ply, too, it had been received with a frown; and 
the count had then very plainly perceived that 
the time was approaching when he should be 
obliged to give a more definite explanation of 
his purposes regarding Annette. His letters, 
though calm and moderate in their expression, 
as was his conversation upon all ordinary ec- 
casions, breathed nothing but pleasure in the 
expectation of seeing her again at Castelneau. 
But still the days passed, and he appeared not; 
and the brown autumn coming on showed An- 
nette the yellow side of the leaf as she wander- 
ed round the woods of the chateau in sol.tude of 
feeling andofthought That solitude was, how- 
ever, somewhat cheered from time to time by 
the visiis which she occasionally paid to the old 
Baron de Nogent; and, after he had more fully 
reeovered his health, by his visits to her in re- 
turn. 

Though he was still somewhat grave in his 
demeamor, the baron was with her more cheer- 
tulthan with most people. There was some- 
thing in the brightness ef her youth and beauty 
which always produced a reflected sparkling 
from the minds of those areund her; and the 
old nobleman speke of many things whereof he 
would have spoken to none else: of the hepe, 
and the happiness, and the early days which 
had passed away ; and dwelling thus upon the 
past, he forget a little of the weariness of the 
present: The present, however, was not alto- 
gether forgotten; for he teld her of his son's 
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health, and thatthe malice of the Baron de Ca- 
jare had been frustrated; and he speke also 
with enthusiasm of the Duke and Duchess of 
Choiseul, and ofall the kindness which they 
had shown to Ernest. 


That name seunded upon the ear of Annette 
with a thrilling interest which no other name 
could produce; and though she never herself 
led the way to the subject, yet it was sweet to 
her to sit and listen as the baron spoke of his 
son. She did not ventur-, indeed, to mingle 
much with the eonversation when it took that 
turn: here was something in her heart which 
made her afraid of what her tongue might say ; 
and she even pronounced the name, when it 
was necessary, with a degree of timiaity which 
alarmed her for her own feelings, a:.d made her 
fear that others might discover them, and sup- 
pose them to be deeper and stronger than they 
really were. It may be a question, however, 
and a difficult one to answer, whether Annette 
did herself know what was the depth ani 
strength of those feelings. Another question 
might be, whether the baron did at all discover 
what their nature was. 


Annette often asked herself whether Ernest 
had told his father the words which he had 
spoken toh r on their last interview; for she 
frequently remarked in the baron’s eyes, when 
he spoke to her, a look of interest and tender- 
ness which she could account for in no other 
way than by supposing that he knew the feel- 
ings of his son, and felt affection for her whom 
that son loved. Then, again, she would ark 
herself, did Ernest reaily love her? and the 
timidity of her young heart would call up like 
spectres all the tales that she had heard of men's 
fickleness and inconstancy, and of the cruel tri- 
fling with which they sometimes crush a wo- 
man’s heart as a child does a butterfly. But, in 
her own innocence and truth, though she had 
. heard of such things, though she believed that 
perhaps they might occasivunally eccur, she could 
not and would not apply the lesson individually, 
she coujd net and would not believe that Ernest 
de Nugent would so act. 


She rested then in hope; and one day, having 
wandered forth upon her accustomed walk, te 
muse and ponder on the many things—some 
sweet, some touched with sadness, but none ex- 
actly bi'ter—that were busy with her mmagina- 
tion at this time, she went on farther than she 
had been lately accustomed to, and approached 
the cross and the fountain, which she had not 
visited on foot since her adventure with the 
wolf. Fate seemed to guide her thither strange- 
ly as to the scene of important events; for al- 
though what [ am about to relate may seem but 
a trifle, it marked an epoch in the life of An- 
nette de ‘St. Morin. 


She had scarcely reached the fountain, and 
was gazing in the cool and refreshing mirror that 
it afforded, when she saw the good old Baron 
de Nogent riding down on horseback towards 
her. He was unattended; and as soon as he 
saw her he dismounted and approached, throw- 
ing the bridle of his horse over his arm. 
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‘ ] was just coming to visit you, my dear young 
lady,’ he said. ‘I have not seen you for a week, 
and I knew not’ why or-how, an impression 
came upon my mind last night that you were 
either ill, or that some accident had befallen 
you. It is ridiculous to yield to such supersti- 
tious feeljngs, I confess; but 1 could not resist 
the inelimation I felt to inquire after you this 
morning myself. 

Annette smiled and thanked him, and left 
her fair hand im his, as he held it and gazed in 
her face, like a father looking at his child; and 
atter she had assured him that she was well and 
happy, he asked if she had lately heatd from 
Paris. 

She replied in the affirmative, saying that 
her guardian had written, only the day before, 
a long and interesting letter, telling her, that in 
all probability he should soon return to Castel- 
neau. 

Evenasthey were speaking, one of the ser 
vants frem the chateau was’seen coming up 
with great speed, carrying a small packet im his 
hand. As soon ashe could recover breath, he 
told her that a courier had just arrived :rom Par- 
is, after travelling night and day. He had 
brought her that letter, the man said from the 
count, and was ordered to deliver it without a 
moment's delay, as it was of very great impor- 
tance. 

Annette’s first question was, ‘Is he well?’ 
and even while she spoke, she opened the letter 
with a trembling hand, fearing to find some evil 
tidings. 

‘ The courier said, mademoiselie,’ replied the 
servant, ‘ that the count was quite well, and that 
nothing had happened amiss.’ 

Annette read the lettcr eagerly, and then ask- 
ed, in a thoughtful tone, *‘ Who was it brought 
this letter?’ 

‘I don’t know his same, I am sure,’ replied 
the servant; ‘he was none of our own people, 
but some one whom my lord has hired in Paris, 
it seems.’ 

Again Annette mused ; and the good baron, 
seeing that she was embarrassed, and apparent- 
ly not well pleased, inquired, ‘Is there any 
thing that [| can do to assist you, my dear child? 
Cau | give you advice or help? tor sometuing 
seems to surprise and embarrass you.’. . 

‘ This letter does very much,’ cried Annette, 
still holding itin her hand. ‘Go baek, good 
Jerome, and tell the courier I am about to return 
home directly. Pray come with me, Monsieur 
de Nogent, and | will consult with youas | go.’ 

The baron willingly agreed; and giving his 
horse to the servant to ride back to the castle, 
he drew Annette’s arm through his, and waik- 
ed slowly on with her. Assoon as the man was 
out of hearing, she gave the letter into ‘the hands 
of Monsieur de Nogent, saying, ‘It is very 
strange that my guardian should have written 
yesterday se very differently in every respect; 
that yesterday he should tell me he would return 
to Castieneau in a few days, whereas now he 
bids me come to Par.s immediately.’ 

‘It certainly is strange,’ replied the baron; 
‘but there may be many causes for it, my dear 














young lady, of which we can tell nothing.— 
There is only one thing I would remark, which 
is, that the style of the letter is not altogether 
like the style in which Monsieur de Castelneau 
speaks. You must know better than I do, how- 
ever—are you sure that it is his own hind?’ 

‘Oh yes, quite sure,’ replied Annette; ‘ there 
can be no doubt ofthat. The word Annette, 
indeed, is not exactly as he usually writes it, 
but itis certainly his hand writing, 1 thiak.— 
Yet | cannot help looking upon it as strange, 
and fearing that he must be in prison, or ill, or 
distressed in mind; for there 1s a sort of restraint 
as you observe, in the style which is not at all 
usual with him.’ 

‘We wll speak with this courier,’ said the 
Baron de Nogent, ‘and perhaps may learn move 
frem him; bat I do remark strongly the same 
restraintand forced style that you speak of.— 
The letter is so short, too; itis more like the 
order of the day from a military commander, 
than from a guardian to his adopted child, whom 
he loves as well, 1 am sure, as if she were his 
own; there is something strange about the bu- 
siness which | do not understand; but our only 
means of ascertaining the truth, is by inquiring 
all the particulars from this courier.’ 

With such conversation they proceeded on 
their way till they reached the Chateau of Cas- 
telneau. In passing through the lower hall 
they found a man covered with dust seated at a 
small table ia the corner, for the great table at 
which the servants and retainers generally dined 
had been removed. He was eating voraciously, 
and wasa tall, stout, merry-looking personage, 
with one eye blind and closed up. He was well 
dressed, however, as a courier, with his close- 
fitting blue jacret covered with gold lace, his 
large heavy riding bots, weighing some twenty 
or thirty pounds, still upon his legs, his hat, with 
a flat band of feathers, thrown down upon the 
ground beside him, and his strong couteau de 
chasse, orshort hunting sword, in the buff belt 
over his shoulder. 

The baron paused, eyeing him for a moment, 
and then asked, ‘Are you the courier whu 
brought a letter to Mademoiselle de Si. Morin 
not long ago?’ 

The man nodded his head, without ricing or 
ceasing his meal, saying, ‘1 am, sir, the Count 
de Castelneau’s coucvier, and mademoiselle’s 
very humble servant.’ 

‘Then +e s0 good,’ said the baron, somewhat 
sternly, forhe did not like the man’s tone,— 
‘then be so good as to follow us to the saloon 
directly. Mademoiselle has a question or two 
to ask you, my good friend.’ 

‘In a moment, in a moment, sir,’ replied the 
courier, in the easy, off-hand tone he had before 
used, at the same time swallowing two more 
enormous mouthfuls, and pouring out one half 
ofa bottle of good Cahor wine into the horn-eup 
that stood by hisside. ‘Sir, your good health— 
Mademoiselle your good health ;’ and setting 
down the cup upon tbe table, after having drain- 
ed it of its contents, he rose and followed the 
baron and Annette to the saloon in whieh she 
usually sat. 
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As soon as they were there, the baron fixed 
his eyes upon the courier, with a frown, saying, 
with marked emphasis, ‘ You seem to be a very 
saucy personage.’ 

‘Iam, sir,’ replied the man, coolly; ‘never 
was a truer word spoken.’ 

‘Pray do you know,’ said the baron, ‘the 
way in which we treat saucy companions in 
Quercy ?’ 

‘ No, indeed, sir,’ replied the eourier ; ‘ may I 
ask how ?’ 

‘We tie them by the leg,’ said the baron, 
‘and give them three dips head foremast in the 
Dordogne. Its waters are considered a sover- 
eign cure for cool impudence; and if the Dor- 
dogne can’t be met with, the Lot will do, or any 
pond in the province—Stay, stay, where are you 

oing ?’ 

‘To get to my horse’s back as fast as possib!e,’ 
replied the man, still moving toward the door; 
‘ for if [ remain here | shall be drowned in three 
days.’ 

‘ Stop!" said the baron, in a tone of anthori- 
ty ; ‘if you do not, I will have you stopped in a 
way that you may not like. e do not suffer 
such gentry to go out of the provinee wi'hout 
curing them; but be so good as to answer this 
young lady and mysel a few questions with 
plain and simple truth, and in civil language, 
and you may escape such ablutions.’ 


‘Very well, sir, very well,’ said the man, in 
a humble tone, ‘I will do as you command, if I 
can; but habit is a terrible thing—habit is a ter- 
rible thing—and habit and nature have been 
the ruin of me.’ 

‘ Pray, sir, is this letter the count’s writing ”’ 
demanded the baron, pointing with his finger to 
tne letter. 

‘As I hope to escape the Dordogne,’ replied 
the man,‘I cannot tell. I ne*ther taught him 
to write, or saw him write 1t.’ 

‘ But who gave itto you? that is the ques- 
tion, vontinued the baron. 

‘A gentleman calling himself the count de 
Castelneau,’ replied the courier, ‘and oceupy- 
ing the great hotel at the corner of the Rue St. 
Jacques.’ 

The baron looked at Annette, and Annetta at 
the baron, for that was certainly the house which 
the count had occupied ever since his arrival 
in the capital. 

‘ But tell me,’ said the sweet voice of An- 
nette, ‘of what coinplexion and appearance was 
the gentleman who gave you the letter, and 
ca'led himself, as you say, the Count de Castle- 
neau ?” 

‘He is a tall, good-looking person, mademoi- 
selle,’ replied the courier; ‘not quite so lorg 
and so lean as monsieur here, but somewhat pa- 
ler in the face, with a bluish sort of beard, like 
the Turkish gentleman they talk about, and as 
grave and quiet as the same gentleman after he 
had eut off his last wifo’s head. 

The description, though somewhat carrica- 
tured, was not to be mistaken, and the baron 
went on :—‘ How long have you been in his 
service ?’ 
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*‘Atthe present moment,’ replied the man, 
‘I have been in his service just four days and 
five hours; that is to say, five hours befere I 
set out from Paris, and four days upon the 
journey.’ 

‘In het, no time at all,’ said the baron; ‘ but 
merely hired to bring the letter down to this 
place.’ 

‘Something like it, but not quite,’ answered 
the man: ‘the count did want a courier, and 
sent for the first he could find; but he hired 
me to bring the letter, and to go back with the 
young lady, after which I am to be established 
courier in ordinary.’ 

Neither the baron.nor Annette had any means 
of judging whether the man’s story was or was 
not true; and, moreover, when they came to 
ask themselves what reasonable cause there 
existed either for doubting the truth of the 
courier’s tale, or for suspecting the letter not to 
be genuine, they found it difficult to assign any, 
and both were foreed to admit that the style 
being slightly constrained was by no means 
sufficient to warrant the supposition that the 
count had not written the epistle. These 
thoughts were passing in the mind of both at 
the same moment; and the only farther ques- 
tions which were put to the man were, ‘ When 
did you quit Paris? and what is your name, my 

friend ?” 

‘On Monday, and my name is Pierre Jean,’ 
replied the man, adding nothing farther. 

‘ That is your Christian name,’ said the baron; 
¢ what is your sarnamo ?’ 

‘Pierre Jean,’ replied the man—t my only 
name is Pierre Jean—that is the name my god- 


fathers and a gave me at my baptism; 


and I should be sorry to throw it off because it 
is a little worn out about the knees. Pierre 
Jean is the name I have been known by all my 
life, andthe only name I answer to; nor do I 
see any reason why a man who has never in life 
had mere than two shirts should go about the 
world with the ostentatious frippery of three 
names upon his back.’ 

¢ But whot was your father’s name?’ demand- 
ed the baron, after thinking for a moment. 


‘Lord bless you, sir!’ replied the man, ‘I 
never had a father 1 am a great deal to poor 
to indulge in the luxury of ancestors. My 
mother’s name I have forgotten, though she 
lived till 1 was some six years old; but as toa 
father, Heaven defend me! I never had such 
a thing that I know of—ii | had, | might have 
been burdened with an inheritanee, and broth- 
= a sisters, and all sorts of things of that 
ind.’ 

The baron smiled; for there was a drollery 
about the man’s very impudence which was 
difficult to be resisted ; and, after asking An- 
mette whether she had any more questions to 
put, he told the courier that he might retire and 

nish his meal. Inthe course of a consulta- 
tion with his young friend which followed, the 
baron comjared some of the count’s former 
letters with the ene which had been received 
that de-, and this comparison left no doubt 
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upon their minds that the letter was perfectly 
genuine. 

* Whatever may be my father’s motive,’ said 
Annette, ‘new that I am satisfied it is from him, 
1 must of course set off directly, though I have 
a feeling of dread in regard to Paris a dislike 
to visit that great, wide, heartless place, which 
I cannot overcome ’ 

* Sooner or later,’ replied the old nobleman, 
‘you would have to visit it, beyond all doubt, 
and perhaps now, as well as at any other time, 
when wisely guided and strongly protected, you 
have nething to fear from its arts or its dangers. 
To one person, at least,’ added the baron, ‘ your 
visit will give unfeigned pleasure; you know 
that Ernest is now in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the capital ’ 

The blood flew warmly into Annette’s face, 
and she murmered something not very distinct 
about the pleasure she should have in meeting 
him again ; and then added, that she had better 
send down to Figeac for horses. 

‘It is impossible, my dear child,’ said the ba- 
ron, ‘that you can go to-night; recollect that 
it is now past four o'clock. Before you could 
send, and your messenger return, it would be 
much too late to set out, even if you could make 
the preparations necessary for your journey.— 
Besides, you must not go alone. Who do you 
take with you?’ 

‘Oh! I will take good Donnine,’ replied An- 
nette, ‘and old Jerome, and another man with 
the carriage. Besides, there is this courier, you 
know. 

The baron mused for a moment or two with a 
thoughtful aud somewhat melanoholy counte- 
nance ; but in theend he said, with a sigh, ‘1 
am afraid it must be so. I would fain go with 
you, mp dear young lady, but there are two or 
three circumstances which would render it 
wrong for me to do so. There is no danger of 
any kind, [ believe, to be anticipated, and per- 
haps | may be enabled todo as much for you 
here as I could on the road.’ 


Some more conversation of the same kind took 
place; and the exact course which Annette was 
to pursue from town to town was settled between 
her and the baron, whose experience in such 
matters was of course much greater than her 
own. This having been done, and a messenger 
despatched to Figeac to order horses for the en- 
suing day, the baron took leave of her and re- 
turned to Castel Nogent; and Annette, after 
having made every preparation for her depar- 
ture at a very early honr on the following morn- 
ing, retired to seek rest, but for some time was 
Not successful in finding it. She was somewhat 
agitated, if not apprehensive; it was the first 
time that she had ever been called ‘upen to act 
and direct, on any great occasion, and, in short, 
to exercise, without guidance or support, all 
those powers of mind whch are necessary to 
every one, even in the common affairs of life.— 
All this moved her considerably, and, when she 
fell asleep at length, her sleep was disturbed by 
dreams of the wildest and the most varied kind. 
Once or twice, however, through those dreams, 
the form ef Ernest de Nogent appeared before 
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her, and his voice sounded in her ear; and thus, 
aft-r a time, the pleasanter images predominat- 
ed, and she weke with a smile upoa her coun- 
tenance. 


CHAPTER Vl. 

As every one must know who has tried it, 
and as every person who may happen to be as 
inexperienced as Annette will be more especial- 
ly convinced of whenever they do try it, the ap- 
poimtment of a particular hour for departure is 
not the slightest guarantee whatsoever that the 
departure wul take pace for one or two hours 
afterwards. Of this tact poor Annette soon be- 
come sensible. Ste had particularly expressed 
a wish thatevery thing should be ready at a 
stated time; but nothing, of course, was ready 
&t the time stated. Her own clothes took a con- 
siderable time to pack in the large heavy car- 
riages of those d.ys; the clothes ot Dunnine 
took longer still; and the clothes of Annette’s 
maid tovk longer than all. 

The only person who was prepared to mount 
and set out et a moment’s notice was Pierre Jean, 
the two-shirted courier, who, to say the truth, 
was a braggarteven in the matter of linen, hav- 
iug but one shirt, which was the one upon his 
baev. Thus, not being very much encumbered 
with baggage, his ex’ernal preparations were 
easily made, and the chateau being ever well 
supplied, heemployed the time, which others 
were spendi:.g upon the packing of the carriage, 
in making internal preparations for the journey 
which went on for a considerable length of 
time. 

Before all was ready for Annette’s departure, 
the good old Baron de Nogent himse!lf appeared. 
He was accompanied by a servant on horse- 
back, to whom he gave a letter, with orders. to 
carry it to Figeac, in order to go by the ordina- 
ry post; but Pierre Jean was at his elbow while 
giving these directions, and, forgett ng the les- 
sons of the preceeding evening, the courier in- 
stantly interfered, offering to carry the letter to 
Paris himself, and saying, ‘ Lt will go more safe- 
ly, depend upon it; the post is very doubtful 
now-.-days.’ 

‘i would always rather trust an accredited 
scoundrel, sir, than an irresponsible one,’ said 
the baron; ‘and, judging irom the time that 
you took to come hither, my letter, which | wish 
to reach Paris immediately, would take too long 
in your hands to answer my purpose ’ 

‘i came wonderfully fas , sir,’ said the man, 
in his usual cool impudent tone. ‘1 was detain- 
ed ui the road, it is true, bu: that was by a ras- 
cally wrong-headed beast ef a horse, which 
threw ime eleven times in nine miles. Every 
time | iighted upoa my head, and consequently 
the argument which we held with each other, 
the question, the teply, and the rejoinder, took 
up a considerable length of tme.’ 

The baron lvoked at hun for a moment thought- 
fully, and then said, ‘Yuu have other busimess to 
attend to than carrying letters, jet me remind 
you; and it will be well for yeu to recollect, 
thut upon your eonduct during the journey wi h 
Madeinoiselle de St. Morin will depead whether 

1* 
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you are amply rewarded or very severely pun- 
ished. The Count de Custelneau, as perhaps 
you know, is not a man to leave you an ear 
upon your head if any evil betide his ward by 
the way.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the courier, making him a lew 
bow, and winking his available eye, ‘I will take 
care of my ears: [ will obey the orders I receive 
to a tittle, and I will have regard to all due cau- 
tions and proper counsels.” 

The baron then left him, with a few words 
more of warning, and proceeded to seek An- 
nette, who, in about half an hour, entered the 
carriage, anc bade her good old friend adieu, 
while the wheels rolled her away from the calm 
and pleasant scenes of Castelneau, where she 
had spentso many a happy day. 

It was a sweet, yellow, autumnal morning; 
and the low sun was casting long shadows from 
the towers and walls of the chateau, and from 
the magnificent old trees that appeared round 
about .t, some of which—the \ ews, for instanee, 
that stood in the western angle—were supposed 
to be coeval wich itself. Annette looked forth 
from the window of the carriage, and she 
thought that there seemed—in the solemn and 
trauquil aspect ef the place—in the cool morn- 
ing light sleeping undisturbed on the green 
slopes and rounded forest tops—in those long 
shadows moving asif they moved nut, so slowly 
and delibe-ately as the sun went on his way that 
no eye could detect the change as they advanc- 
ed-—there seemed in it all, she thought, a warn- 
ing, an admonition to avoid the false glare and 
glitter, the hurrying gaiety, the fluttering light- 
ness of the scenes in which she was about to 
mingle, to love still what she had loved well 
and holily from infancy to womanhood, and to 
let her heart dwell with the calmer, higher, 
grander things of earth, till her spirit, ready and 
prepared, shiu dtike wing for the mighty re- 
al.zation of ali bright hopes in heaven. To her 
mind all the things around seemed to bid her 
farewell, calling upun her to return unchanged, 
as if it were tlie solemn voice of maternal love 
that spoke There was something awful and 
sublime in the parting from those sweet scenes 
of her early youth, and she gazed with affection- 
ate tenderness till the last pinnacle of the castle 
sunk behind the trees, andthen, drawing back 
her head, ~he coverea her eyes with her hand- 
kerehiet, avd wept. 

Donuine, va ber part, did not underst nd such 
emvtion at all, for she could conceive nothing 
but j»y ani satisfaction to any one in going to 
rejoin her veloved master, even were it at the 
very greaiest sacrifice. She liked Castelneau 
well enougi: as aresidence, but she did some- 
times think it ratuer dull, she did sometimeg 
regret the gay city ci y in which many of her 
early days sad veen passed; and, if the truth 
must be told, »he was more glad to join the 
count there tian sh- would have been any where 
else, forgetting that the light-heartedness of 
youth, whien had seasoned the pleasures of the 
capital, bad now passed away from her, and 
might have lett them tasteless. She tried to 
comfort her young lady, however, to the best of 
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her power; but, alas! when those whe strive to 
console us under grief, or soothe us in agitation, 
are incapable of comprehending the very causes 
of our emotion, how tediously their words fall 
upon the ear! what a grinning mockery is con- 
solation without sympathy ! 

‘Hush, Donnine, hush!’ said Annette gent- 
ly. *Youdo not understand, my good Don- 
nine. | am not grieved: only a little agitated 
at thus having te go, for the first time, into the 
world alone.’ 

‘Oh, you are frightened!’ cried Donnine. ‘Is 
that it, my dear lady? Take courage, take 
courage! This world is not so bad a place as 
people call it. I warrant you, you will not find 
a gay cavalier in all Paris who will not be right 
glad to pall off his hat to you, and cast himself 
at your feet.’ 

i think you know Paris well, Donnine,’ re- 
plied Annette with a faint smile, knowing that 
as long as she appeared melancholy the good old 
lady would not cease to importune her. 


‘Know Paris well !’ exclaimed Donnine. ‘In- 
deed do I! Many a pleasant hour have I spent 
there. Why, did I not bring you from Paris 
yr mademoiselle, when you were an infant ? 
Af any one should know Paris | should, | think, 
fer there never passed a spring during thirty 
years that I did not spend four months in Paris. 
Alack, that 1 should not have seen it for well 
nigh twenty years—no, not twenty: nineteen 
years come next April. It is a long time to be 
out of Paris;’ and once having set out upon 
such an interresting subject, she went en with- 
out the assistance of an answer till Annette be- 
came more tranquil. 


When the carriage stopt for the night, the 
small and animportant difficulties and embar- 
rassments of giving orders and directions in re- 
gard to every thing, for the firgt time in her life, 
occupied Annette’s mind, and whiled away the 
slight shade of melaneholy that still remained. 
She was one whose natural sweetness of dispo- 
sition qualified her well to pass through all the 
minor obstacles that strew our path, with ease 
and happiness to herself and others. There was 
no such thing as irritation in her nature, and she 
smiled at many things which would have griev- 
ed a more fretful disposition. Perhaps this 
might be one of the causes why her conduct 
and demeanor won so much upon every body 
that surrounded her ; so that the love and affec- 
tion of all who knew her well, followed her in 
cll directions ; and it was not possible for even 
new acquaintances to resist the peeuliar charm 
which is always found in sweetness of temper 
and true kindness of heart. 

Twoor three times, during the course of the 
evening, the bold and somewhat saucy courier, 
whe had borne her the letter from Paris, pre- 
sented himself under various pretences in the 
room where she was sitting, and the effect of 
her manner and tone, even upon him, was very 
evident. His countenance took a more respect- 
fal expression ; he seemed to listen with pleas- 
ure to her voice ; and when he quitted the room, 
it was remarked that he seemed in some degree 
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more theughtful than usual, falling once or 
twice into a deep reverie. 

His companions of the road, however, observ- 
ed that from these meditations he always roused 
himself, rubbing his hands, and murmuring one 
particular exclamation, which was, ‘Deua cens 
ecus, 6t tout paye'’ ‘Two hundred crowns, and 
every thing paid! Whatever was the course of 
argament of which this was the climax, the lat- 
ter words seemed to him perfectly satisfactory 
and conclusive; and he resumed forthwith ins 
gay and nonchalant impudence, breaking his 
jests upon every body, and never returning a 
very civil or serious answer to any question that 
was asked him. 

Early on the following morning, Annette was 
again upon her way from Limoges, and passing 
en through the hilly country which lies between 
Limoges and Morterol, she paused there ata lit- 
tle inn to take some refreshment. When Av- 
nette had dined, and was just about to order 
fresh horses, her soubrette came in, and whisper- 
ed in her ear, witha face of some mystery and 
alarm, that she had heard the new courier mak- 
ing mcnifold inquiries as te whether two or three 
persons, whom he had described, had passed by 
Morterol. Annette, however, was not naturally 
timid: the suspicions regarding this man, wh ch 
she had at first entertained she knew not well 
why, had by this time passed away, and she now 
ouly replied, ‘He is asking for some of his 
friends, 1 suppose, Mariette.’ 


The girl seemed not so well satisfied as her 
mistress; but nevertheless the horses were or- 
dered, and the carriage proceeded on its way — 
Annette herself could not now help remarking 
that there was something extraordinary In Mon- 
sieur Pierre Jean's proceedings. He rode hith- 
erand thither, passed and repassed the carriage, 
and certainly seemed as if he were anxiously 
looking for some thing or person that did not 
appear. The young lady naturally became 
somewhat anxieus; and calling him to the side 
of the carriage, she asked what was the matter. 
He replied that nothing was wrong, and that be 
was only looking for some friends of his, who 
were going on their way to Bordeaux; but he 
thought they must have passed, he added, for 
they had quitted Paris at the same time as nim- 
self. 

As every one must have experienced to their 
cost, who has followed the ro:d fram Limoges 
to Chateauroux, this part of the journey, though 
the country is varied and beautiful, is generally 
tedious, from the slowness with which the vehi- 
cle is ferced to proceed, continually climbing or 
descending steep hills, which prevent anything 
like rapid progression. Such was the case wiih 
Annette ; there was no inn or town of any im- 
portance where she though proper to sleep, be- 
tween Monterol and Agenton; and as she was 
now a little apprehensive, from the somewhat 
strange conduct of the man whe accompanied 
her, she saw the day wear away in this slow ad- 
vance with some anxiety. 

The sun was not far above the sky, when she 
reached the old post-house of Le Fay, and the 
postmaster, who was also an innkeeper, strove 

















to persuade her to stay there. The aspect of 
the place, however, did not please her; and cal- 
culating rightly that she would have time to 
reach Argenton befure it was quite dark, she 
gave orders for proceeding quickly ; and in about 
an hour and a half she came within sight of 
that picturesque little tewn, with its rocks and 
vineyards, and the Creuse flowing on through 
the midst. 

It must be cenfessed that it was a pleasant 
sight to Annette ; but now that she had reached 
it in saf-ty, she reproachea herself for her fears, 
and was convinced that she had doubted the 
courier unjustly. I[t soon appeared that ne had 
remarked her suspicions; for when the bustle 
of arrival was over, he presented h:mself, and 
said, ‘Youthought my riding about very strange, 
mademoiselle, and so it was; but as [ came 
down from Paris, I heard, about Le Fay and 
Morterol, that there was a gang of robbers on 
the road, and | was afraid of what might hap- 

n.’ 

Annette answered sweetly and gently; and, 
after asking the man a few more questions, she 
dismissed him for the night. On leaving her 
presence, he again fell into one of those reveries 
which we have before remarked, but soon re- 
sumed his gaiety. The young lady, however, 
set out again from Argenton on the following 
day, with a mind more at rest; and every thing 
passed calmly arid quietly as she proceeded 
through the varied and beautiful country which 
lies between Argenton and Lottier, although 
the day was somewhatdullandthesk grey and 
heavy. After passing Lottier, as the rye 
advanced, a fine drizzling rain began to fall, an 

the country changed its character altogether, 
and presented those wide wastes of moorish 
common land which border for several leagues 
the great forest of Cha'eauroux. The absence 
of the sun rendered the south-easterly wind 
cold and chilly, and the prospect was dull and 
cheerless to the eye. A little farther on, how- 
ever, the road entered the forest of Chateauroux; 
and some fine scenery would have been present- 
ed amongst the glens, had it not been for the 
cold and dreary greyness of the atmosphere, 
which, though it did not prevent one from see- 
ing up the long avenues of the forest, and down 
into the deen dells, gave every object a dark and 
cheerless aspect, and made the deer, which every 
bere and there were seen either standing at 
gaze or bounding swiftly acress, seem like the 
ghosts of some of the former tenants of the 
wood slaughtered by the hounds in ages long 


0 

As the carriage rolled slowly along through 
the sandy road, Annette thought she saw once 
or twice something like a human form at a dis- 
tance; but as she knew that Chateauroux could 
not be far off, she did not ewtertam any apprfe- 
hension, and calculated fully upon reaching 
Vierzon that night. At length, however, in a 
Getached part of the wood which—though now 
entirely separate from the rest, and known by 
the name of the Bois de Niherne—was evident- 
ly a portion of the great forest itself, just as the 
carriage had reached the bottom of a somewhat 
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deep descent, it was suddenly surrounded by 
five or six men on horseback. Two placed 
themselves at the heads of the horses, several 
others watched the two men-servants who ac- 
companied the vehicle, and another, riding up 
to the side, exclaimed, ‘De par le roi !’ 

Annette had heard those words before; but 
quite certain of never having in her life done, 
said, ot thought any thing which could call 
down upon her the royal indignation, she rapid- 
ly compared the appea:ance of the man who 
spoke with that of Pierre Morin, an‘ such of 
his followers as she had seen from the windows 
of Caste] Nogent, and she concluded at once, 
that the official character which these men pre- 
tended to bear was falsely assumed. 

‘if it is my purse you want, gentlemen,’ she 
said, calling all her courage to her aid—‘If it is 
my purse you waat, here it is at your service ; 
but I beseech you to let me go on to Chateauroux 
as fast as possible ; for ——’ 

‘You mistake, mademoiselle, you mistake,’ re- 
plied the man ina rough tone : ‘we are no rob- 
bers; this is no robbery ; it is an enlevement de 
police. We have warrant for what we do.— 
What made you think we were robbers ?’ 

‘Because you are dressed so differently from 
the police that I have seen,’ replied Annette: 
‘but if you be really officers of pslice, you must 
be making a.mistake. [ have never done any. 
thing, or dreamt of deing any thing, which 
should give cause of complaint.’ 

‘We are not making a mistake, mademoisélle,’ 
replied the man: we knew you quite well, and 
all about you. Your name is Mademoiselle de 
St. Moria, and you come from Castelneau.— 
You are on your way to Paris; but we will take 
you by a shorter road than Chateauroux.’ 

‘Then I have been very much deceived,’ said 
Annette, looking up and down the road for the 
courier Pierre Jean, who was nowhere te be 
seen ; ‘though I still do not understand, if you 
be of the police, what was the use of deceiving 
me from Castelneau hither.’ 

‘I have nothing to do with deceiving you,’ re- 
plied the man, in 2 sharp tone ; ‘but all I have 
te say is, with me you must come ; and you are 
to consider pemael @ prisoner from this mo- 
ment.’ 

Annette felt an inclination to weep; but by a 
strong effort she kept down the tears, and mere- 
ly bowed her head, saying, ‘Of course 1 must 
submit.’ 

The man who had spoken to her then dis- 
mounted from his horse, gave the bridle to one 
of those who followed, and, after addressing « 
few words to the postilions, returned to the side 
of the carriage, opened the door, and took his 
seat opposite to Annette. The carriage then 
began to move forward, surrounded by the men 
on horseback, till it reached a plase where the 
road divided into two, and a finger post appear- 
ed inscribed on the one side with the words, ‘To 
Chateauroux,’ while the other bore ‘To St. Vin- 
cent.’ 

The latter read was by far the narrower and 
the worse of the two; but up it the postilions 
turned their horses’ heads, and shortly after- 
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wards the carriage stopped at a little hamlet 
where four herses were waiting. They were 
ready harnessed, but after a very different fash- 
ion from the horses of the post houses. Assoon 
as the carriage paused, the beasts which had 
drawn Annette thither were taken off and the 
others were put on, and, in place of postilions, 
a coachman mounted the box. These proceed- 
ings, more than any thing which had yet pass- 
ed, convinced Annette that she was really in 
the hands of the police; for she knew that it 
was contrary to law for any one bt a king's 
officer to change from the reyal post on any ac- 
couat, after having commenced a jourrey in thay 
particular manuer. 

Sue summoned courage, as soon as the vehi- 
cle again began to move, to inquire of the per- 
son who sat opposite to her, what was the na- 
ture of the offsnce with which she was charged. 
Thre man smiled at he simplicity, and replied, 
‘Are you not well aware that I know no more 
than you? You will hear all the particulars 
soon enough, my pretty lady. Do not be afraid 
that your offence will be concealed from you.’ 

There was an unpleasant familiarity in the 
mn’s manner which displeased and frightened 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin; and that familiari- 
ty increased rather than diminished as they pro- 
ceeded on their way, till, «exerting the native 
dignity ot her character, when he dared, on one 
oceasi: n, to address her with impertinent levity, 
she gave him a severe rebuke that sunk him 
into sullen silence. 

She particularly remarked, however, a fact 
which seemed to her very strange ; namely, that 
their journey was conducted by toads which 
were any thing but good, and that in the whole 
of their progress, during four entire days, they 
never entered one single large city. On the 
fifth day, indeed, they came to the small place 
called Malesherbes, which was the largest town, 
if it could so be called, which Annette had yet 
seen since she quitted Argenton. Their repose 
for the night had previously been in smal] inns 
of a dreary and desolate character; and during 
the first two or three days she had met with no 
very kind or careful treatment ; but as she drew 
near Paris, the conduct of the leader of the 
party in whose custody she was, underwent a 
Change: he became more respectful and atten- 
tive, and asked once or twice whether she had 
every thing to make her comfortable. 

From Malesherbs the carriage took a road on 
the lett of that towards Fontainebleau; and 
after goimg on for tour or five hours it stopped 
before some iron gates to the right. One f the 
men on horseback dismounted and opened the 
gates, and, passing along an avenue, nearly a 
mile sa length, the vehicle rolled on till it stop- 
p d bef re an elegant building in a modern style 
of architecture, forung a small country heuse 
or chateau, with a perch supported by four lonic 
pillars. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
{t was in the litte saloon at Chanteloup, 
which was particularly appropriated to the 
Duchess ot Choiseul,a"d which by the taste 
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and kindness of her husband was filled with in- 
estimable pictures, each small in size, but each 
well deserving that often misapplied epithet, 
exquisite that the lady of the mansion and her 
nephew were seated, some seven oreight weeks 
after the visit to Versailles which we have com- 
memmorated in anothef ehapter. Ernest de 
Nogent—as was often his custom with an aunt 
that he loved—had seated himself on a stool at 
tne feet of the duchess and was gazing up in 
her face, while she looking down upon him, was 
asking with an air slightly p'ayful, though with 
a certain touch of sadness in it too.— 

‘And so, Ernest, you have leave of absence 
for three months ?’ 

‘Yes, my deat aunt,’ lie said, ‘I have that 
leave, thanks to my most kind uncle, J am sure, 
though he will not own it.’ 

* And so, Ernest,’ centinued the duchess in 
the same meditative tone, and gazing on him 
with the same look—‘ and so you are going 
cown with all speed to spend your helyday at 
Castle Nogent *’ 

‘True, devr aunt,’ he replied ; ‘ where could 
I be better than by my father’s side ?’ 

‘And so, Ernest,’ proceeded the Duchess, 
without achange of manner, ‘the end ef all 
this matter is, you are in love?’ 

Ernest looked down thoughtfully on the floor 
for a moment or two, and then turned his eyes 
to the duchess, replying frankly, ‘ Perhaps, my 
dear aunt, it is so.’ 

‘ Alas poor youth,’ exclaimed the duchess.— 
* Did you consider well, when you undertook to 
do this rash thing of falling in love, all the griefs, 
and the discomforts, and anxieties, and emo- 
tiens which you yet have to feel, and how often 
you may meet with bitter disappointment ? and 
did you recollect all the pains and troubles of 
affection —I do not see what young men, with 
all the pleasures of life and youth glowing 
round about them, have to de with love. They 
should leave it to old women, like myself. We 
are the only fit people for it, Ernest, you may 
depend upon it, whatever the world may 
think.’ 

* Why, my dear aunt, have you not often told 
me, that you married my uncle when yu were 
a mere child, and that you have always loved 
him tbhronghout life ?’ 

* Ay, Ernest,’ replied the duchess; ‘ but | lov- 
ed him first as a child, and then as a young wo- 
man, and now, as an old woinan, and [ feel that 
the last is the deepest and the brigh'est after 
all, Ernest.’ 

‘ Well, then mv dear aunt,’ replied Ernest, ‘I 
intend to foll:.w the same plan as near 2s possi- 
ble. To love her now as a young man, and to 
love her hereafter as an old one.’ 


‘Well. [ suppose you must have your own 
way,’ replied the duchess, laughing; ‘but tell 
me, who this Mademoiselle de St. Merin is ?— 
Who is her father?’ 

Ernest was about to reply very truly, that he 
had never inquired, and knew nvthing about the 
matter; but at that moment one of the attend- 
ants entered the room, | earing a letter which 
he presented to the young officer. 
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‘ Your groom, sir,’ he said, ‘ has brought this 
from Paris post haste, though it came by the or- 
dinary courier, seeing that it is marked with 
speed, with urgent speed.’ 

‘ It 1s my father’s hand,’ said Ernest, taking it, 
‘what can be the matter?’ and immediately im- 
agination and affection, as he recollected the 
delicate state of his father's health, called upon 
a thousand pale fears from the bottom of his 
heart, and made them settle in his cheek. 

‘ Open the letter, Ernest, open the letter,’ cri- 
ed the duchess; ‘ wecan encounter realities al- 
ways better than fancies !’ 

Ernest tore open the letter quickly, and read 
aloud. 

* My dear boy,’ it went,‘I write to you in 
haste, to tel! you of an event which may be of 
importance, but which may be of none. Whilst 
1 was yesterday visiting our sweet neighbor at 
Castelneau, a courier arrived bearing a letter to’ 
Madem»iselle de St. Morin, signed by her guar- 
dian, and bidding her instantly to set out to join 
him in Paris. There was something in the writ- 
ing and the style difficult to be defiimed, which 
made the dear girl and myself suspect that the 
letter was not genuine; the appearance of the 
courier too, who will give himself no other name 
but Pierre Jean, was in every respect against 
him; but we could elicit nothing from him; but 
master which confirm the genuineness of the 
letter. As such a call to join her guardian was 
in no degree improbable, and as we ceuld not 
discover why any one should attempt to deceive 
her, it is determined that she shall set out this 
morn ng. An apprehension, however, rests up- 
on my mind which I cannot shake off, and [, 
therefore, send you these lines, that you may 
instantly communicate with Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau, and learn whether the letter be of his 
writing or not. [ despatch this by the ordinary 
courier, as he will arrive in Paris long before 
Mademoisel'e de St. Morin ; and I will only far- 
ther add, that she goes by the way of Chateau- 
roux and Orleans.’ 

‘The villains!’ exclaimed Ernest de Nogent, 
as he concluded the letter—‘ The villains !— 
But I must fly to Monsieur de Castelneaa di- 
rectly.’ 

‘Is it not his own doing, think you?’ demand- 
ed the duchess, somewhat surprised at her neph- 
ew’s agitation. ‘Indeed you lovers puzzle me, 
Ernest. Why should yeu be so furious at the 
idea of seeing your fair lady so soon? or why 
should you think that Monsieur de Castelneau 
has not sent for her ?’ 

‘ Because he pledged himself not to do so,’ re- 
plied Ernest de Nogent—‘ because he vowed he 
would sooner go to the Bastile. Ohb,no,no,my 
dear aunt! You do not understand; I must fly 
to him directly.’ 

‘ Bétter fly to the police, my dear nephew,’ said 
the duchess. ‘If you are quite sure that some- 
body has been practising a fraud on this young 
lady, the police is the best resource.” 

‘ Alas, alas!’ replied Ernest, ‘ the police here 
are of no avail. it is the king, my dear aunt — 
Itis the king who has been practising the fraud. 
What can the police do there?’ 


‘ Little, little will they do, indeed!’ replid the 
duchess, now comprehending the whole matter. 
‘ Little will they do, though they ought to af- 
ford protection against his creatures as well as 
against all other evil doers. But fly to the 

ount de Castelnean: consult with him: I will 
speak with Monsieur de Choiseul; and he will 
—I know he will—do all he can. No, Ernest, 
no! he will not suffer the king to violate all hu- 
maa rights and decencies so long as he 1s minis- 
ter, I am sure.’ 

‘I would fain net embarrass him with such a 
task, as this must be. my dear aunt,’ replied Er- 
nestde Negent. ‘I will find these people soon, 
depend upon it; and when I do, I willtreat them 
in such a way as may make me need that pro- 
tection, which he shall then give me if he will. 
No, it were better tor him not to meddle with it 
at present, except in affording me any tidings 
he ean obtain.’ 

‘ His own dignity,’ replied the duchess, ‘must 
be consulted too, Ernest. This conduct has 
gene on too long. It has grieved him bitterly, 
most severely; and, for my part, | would much 
rather see him strip himself of all his honers and 
all his power, and sit down calmly here to the 
unmingled enjoyment of fine feelings and high 
tastes, than be the minister of the greatest king- 
dom in Europe, swaying the destinies of em- 
pires, and yet powerless either to restrain and 
guard against the shameless, the disgraceful de- 
pravity ofthe court in which he stands next to 
the king or to guard the people of the realm 
from such indecent outrage. Yes, Ernest, yes, 
{ would rathersee him plain Stephen ot Chowe- 
ul, surrounded by a few high and noble friends, 
than, on sueh conditions, prime minister of 
France, with all the statesmen of Europe bow- 
ing befere him.’ i 

‘I doubt you not in the least, my dear aunt, 
replied Ernest; ‘but in asking you not to take 
any notice in this affair at Pe lam guided 
by selfish motives too. I fear that if the duke 
do interfere, the king may be led to pursue even 
move violent and unjustifiable measures. | see 
now that [ think more coolly, that the object 
contemplated at pre-ent, must be to bring Mad- 
emoiselle de St. Morin to Paris against the 
count’s inclination. They will never cvrtainly 
dare venture upon anything else. Monsieur de 
Castelneau will, 1 know, send her back again at 
once ; but if we irritate the king, he may give 
a positive order that she is to remain in Paris.— 
Tell my uncle, then, all that has happened, but 
tell him what | have said on the subject: he 
will judge best how to act, bo h for the mterests 
of all persons concerned and for his own honor. 
We may well rely upon his judgment.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed. we may,’ replied the duch- 
ess, ‘for where shall we find in Europe a judg- 
ment equal to his ?° } 

Thus spoke the duchess of Choiseul; and 
though it may seem strange that such sentimens 
should exist in the bosom of a French-woman of 
that age towards her husband, yet her words 
were but very, very faint symbols of the 
feelings which that high and devoted heart con- 
tained 
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Without waiting for any farther discussion, 
Ernest de Nogent took leave of his aunt, and 
mounting his horse rode onward, towards Paris 
as fastas he could go, calculating, by the way, 
what would be the best course for the count to 
pursue—whether to hurry on from the capital 
towards Castelneau, in order to undeceive An- 
nette, and send her back again to her calm home, 
or to allow her to come to Paris, and then bid 
her return immediately. But Ernest de Nogent 
hims« If was calculating as we have already seen, 
upon false premises. He knew aot to what a 
daring extent the vices of Louis had carried 
him since he himself had quitted the post 
which he once held at the palace, or he would 
have seen, from the first moment, that it was 
most necessary to keep Annette afar from the 
immediate influence of the court. Not that he 
ever doubted for one moment what would be the 
conduct of Annette nerself under any eircum- 
stances in which she might be placed ; but had 
he known all, he would have known that she 
might be subjected to all that is revotting, pain- 
ful, and grievous to a pure heart—she might be 
forced to mingle with scenes which were in 
themselves pollution, and hear words which are 
a disgrace to utter or to listen to. 

The state of the royal power in France at that 
moment presented a very curious phenomenon. 
In the heart of the court despotism was almost 
complete. The king’s will was law to those 
who immediately surrounded him; there was 
nothing so arbitrary, so rash, or so vio'ent, that 
he dared not do within a certain distance of the 
capital. Paris, in fact, was France: the adja- 
cent provinces were mere dependencies, and 
the farther provinces only remote colonies, 
where the royal authority was but faintly felt. 
So much, indeed, had this become the case, 
that when an offending nobleman was ordered 
to absent himself fifty miles frem Paris, it was 
called being sent into exile, and in common par- 
lance no distinction was made between exile 
from the court and exile from the country. 

In a remote province those acts of personal 
tyranny dared not be done which were daily 
enacted in the capital; and if ever the monarch 
was tempted to stretch the arm of despotic pow- 
er to grasp some object at a distance from Paris, 
the ministers of bis pleasure were forced to have 
recourse to artifice as violence, in order to bring 
the victim withiu the immediate vortex of the 
court. Nor did artifice and violence always 
succeed ; for it is well known that Choiseul 
himself, in the early part of his career, suddenly 
removed from the court one of his own relations 
to guard her from pollution, and having placed 
a wide space between her and the king, set his 
despotic power at defiance. That, however, 
was at a time when the passions of Louis were 
under some restraint from a remaining sense 0 
propriety: but within the last few yeurs of his 
reign, since the period when Ernest de Nogent 
had quitted the royal household to serve in the 
field, all ties of morality, religion, and and even 
decency, had been cast away; and it was very 
wrongly that the young officer fancied Annette 
migh: be easily removed even after she had ar- 
rived in Paris. 
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He was revolving all these matters in his 
mind as he rode along, but not suffering his 
tnoughts to delay him in his progress, when 
not far from Fromenteau, he was passed by 
another horseman, galloping at as rapid a pace 
as himself. Ernest de Nogent took no notice, 
and did not draw his bridle; but the moment 
after they had crossed each other, he heard a 
voice exclaim, ‘ Monsieur de Nogent, Monsieur 
de Nogent.’ 

Ernest checked his horse unwillingly, and 
looked round to see who it was thit called; 
when, in a feeling of satisfaction, he beheld the 
face of one from whom he hoped to obtain 
some information, if not some assistance. He 
accordingly turned his horse completely, and 
rode up to the side of the other cavalier, who 
had only halted as if to say something to him at 
a distance. 

‘Good morrow, Monsieur Morin,’ said the 
young gentleman: ‘did yeu wich to speak with 
me?’ 


Merely to ask whether away so fast, Monsieur 
de Nogent,’ replied Pierre Morin. ‘I think 
I may want to speak with you before the day 
be over, and! wish to know where you are to 
be fi und.” 

‘Can you not tell me, Monsieur Morin, what 
you may wish tosay, now?’ said Ernest, ‘Where 
I shall be in the evening I cannot a‘all tell. My 
mind is troubled with business of some import- 
ance, and | think that perhaps you may know 
something of the matter.’ 

‘ How should I know anything of the mat- 
ter?’ said Pierre Morin, with a very meaning 
smile. 

‘ Because,’ replied Ernest,‘ you are said to 
know something of every one’s actions, al- 
though men know not how you obtain such an 
insight.’ 

‘Very easily, indeed,’ replied Pierre Morin, 
who be it remarked, was somewhat vain, and 
not altogether unreasonably so, of the skill 
with which he procured information. ‘It is 
scarcely possible, Monsieur de Nogent, for a 
man to be nearly twenty years the confidential 
agent and adviser of two lieutenants-general of 
police, and during nearly ten to exerci$e the 
principal power under them, without knowing 
something of every man and every family in 
France. Either they themselves come under 
our hands or their servants, or their friends, or 
their enemies, and whether it be themselves, or 
their friends, orenemies, we always learn some- 
thing; so that it needs but a good memory and a 
quick imagination to know a great deal, and to 
divine a great deal more.’ 

‘There are other ways, also, I suspect, Mon- 
sieur Morin,’ replied Ernest; ‘but pray if you 
do know anything of the matter which now 
busies me, let me hear it, and give me your ad- 
vico and assistance.’ 

‘There are other means, #8 you say,’ replied 
Pierre Morin. ‘ Our good friends, the mouchards, 
give us some aid ; but their information would 
be worth little or nething, unless it were well 
digested after itis received. However, you are 
right, in another respect. ] think I do know 
something ef the matter that troubles you, 














though probably less than you do; but I was 
just now going down to speak to the Duc de Choi- 
seul upon the subject,and whatcan be done 
with safety.’ 

* You will net find the duke,’ said Ernest: ‘he 
is at Versailles.’ 

‘The duke quitted Versailles,’ replied Pierre 
Morin, looking at his watch, ‘at five minutes 
afterone. His carriage is by this time just roll- 
ing in through the gates of Chanteleup ; and by 
the time [ get there, he will have washed his 
hands in the little cabinet to the left of the pic- 
ture gallery, he will have taken a glass of Ma- 
deira and a biscuit, and have talkec five minutes 
with Madame de Chojgeul, so that he will, just 
then, be writing a letter to Monsieur de Gon- 
taut in Corsica. But for the matter in hand,’ 
he continued, more quickly; ‘that which af- 
feets you is news from Castelneau, is it not? 
Since you received the letter that alarmed yeu, 
I have made some inquiries, though not as ma- 
ny as | could wish. The man, Pierre Jean, has 
been employed because he is a bold villain, as 
well as cunning one; but there have been more 
sent down since to second him: six, I under- 
stand, of the lowest and most detestable scum of 
the court. They have dared to take upon them 
the name of the police, and for that they shall be 
punished, whatever comes of it; but we must 
be quick in our motions, for by this time they 
are half way to Paris.’ 

As Pierre Morin spoke, a dark and heavy 
clond fell over the tace of Ernest de Nogent, 
and he gaz d bitterly upon the ground, seeing 
that the danger was much greater than he had 
at first suppesed, and revolving with agony of 
mind a!] the griefs, perils, and anxieties which 
might beset poor Annette. If it werethe inten- 
tion of the king, he thought, merely to bring 
Annette, in the first instance to the house of 
her guardian in Paris, he would have contented 
himself with the forged summons, which had 
been sent, and would not have despatched so 
numerous a body of men, :ssuming the name of 
police. His heart burnt within him; and feel- 
ings at that moment took possessession of his 
bosom which would have been termed treason- 
able by almost. every man at the court of 
France. : 

‘Oh! is monster had but been a pri- 
vate man,’ he thought, ‘that with my own 
right hand I might have punished him as he 
deserves ’ : 

Pierre Morin’ marked the expression of his 
countenance, and very easily divined his feel- 
ings. 

een, come, Monsieur de Nogent,’ he said, 
‘donot give way! neither be rash nor despair. 
All will go well, depend upon it; but we must 
manage this thing delicately: all will go well, I 
teil you, if we de not by some evil chance make 
a mistake in the game that we are playing. I 
will proceed to Chanteloup; you go back to 
Paris; but neither you nor the count must think 
of taking one step till you seé me. I will join 
you soon, and give you information, for I am 
not a little interested in this matter as well as 
yourself.— But stay, he added; after a moment, 


‘stay. Ihad forgotten; you must neither men- 
tion to the count that you hsve seen me, nor let 
him know that I take any part in the affair. Do 
net utter my name either to him or any one else, 
remember; for in a'l things | must act but offi- 
cially, or we shall spoil the whole business — 
There is nobody shall take the name of the po- 
lice in France unpunished without due authori- 
ty, and in chastening those who have done so, 
we may well set the lady free. Mention, then, 
not my name to any one; but in two hours and 
a halt meet me at the hotel of Clermont Fer- 
rand, and | will tell yon more—but mind, on no 
account must you commit me.’ 

Thus saying, he turned his horse again, and 
rode on; and Ernest de Nogent pursued his way 
thinking, ‘It isstrange what the habit ef obser- 
vation will do: tuis man has seen me but once 
with Annette, and yet he seems to have discov- 
ered at once how deeply i am interested in her, 
and all that concern her. It is odd, too, An- 
nette seemed te know him;—and he declares he 
is interested in the affair as well as. myself !— 
Yet wnat connection can there be between a 
person in his situation and one in hers’ He is 
evidently not a man of rank or birth—perhaps 
he may have been a tutor in her family.’ 

While Ernest thus thought and rode on upon 
his way, Pierre Morin mounting a strong and 
exceedingly swift horse, lost no time in reach- 
ing Chanteloup. Of the persons whom he 
found In the court-yard, some were employed in 
unharnessing four splendid horses from the car- 
riage of the duke, some gazing idly at what the 
others were doing, but all bowed low and hum- 
bly before the deputy of the lieutenant of po- 
lice, and hastened to give him an answer to his 
inquiries. Pierre Morin found that his nice cal- 
culation of the prime minister’s. movements had 
been alittle erroneous; the roads betwen Chante- 
loup and Versailles had been heavy. The car- 
riage of the duke had been delayed for a few 
minutes by some other obstruction; and the 
consequence was, that the letter to Corsica had 
not yet begun, and the biscuit, glass of Madeira, 
and conversation with the duchess were not yet 
concluded. Indeed, that conversation bad last- 
ed longer than it usually did, for Madame de 
Choiseul had, as we have seen, matters to re- 
late whieh detained her husband from his other 
affairs. . 

It was announced ‘to the duke while still lis- 
tening to his wife’s narrative, tha: Monsieur Mo- 
rin waited to see him, and he answered, ‘ Take 
him iato my cabinet I will be with him in a 
moment. On my life, dear Louise,’ he said, ‘it 
would not surprise me if Morin had come about 
this very business; for he told me last night that 
the man, Piere Jean, who sticks like a burr to 
the skirts of the court, at once mean, unsightly, 
and injurious had set out from Paris some time 
ago on a mission which he believed to be not ot 
the very best description. | will speak with him 
at ence, and let you know what he says. 1 am 
sick to the death at all this infamy, and I see 
that worse is coming still.’ 

Thus saying, he quitted the duchess and pro- 
ceeded to the cabinet where Pierre Morin was 
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waiting. The agent of police bowed down to 
the ground before the prime minister, and the 
minister welcomed him with a gracious inclina- 
tion, pointing to a seat, and bidding him sit 
dewn, without any assumption of state and 
dignity, such as the Duc de Choireul might 
very likely have displayed in dealing witha 
man of less worth but higher rank : for the char- 
acter of Pierre Morin was well known to him, 
and he was aware that such truth and honesty 
as his were seldom found combined with so 
much skill, shrewdness, and knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

‘Well, my good friend,’ he said, ‘what brings 
you to Chanteloup to-day? I[ trust that noth- 
ing new has gone amiss.’ 

‘That, my lord, you must decide,’ replied 
Pierre Morin ; ‘1 eome to you for information in 
regard to what has really taken place, and I 
hope we shall tind that it 1s not amiss. 

‘Perhaps | may divine the nature of your er- 
rand, Monsieur Morin,’ replied the duke; ‘but 
I would fain hear, in the first instance, what it 
is, from your own mouth.’ 

‘it were best so to do, my lord,’ replied the 
officer ; ‘and if [ might take a great liberty, 1 
would ask that you answer my questions with- 
out going farther than the mere matter'of them, 
and without showing me any of your own views; 
for we may both be called upon hereafter to give 
an account of what we say upon this subject ;— 
and as neither you nor | will tell a lie, we may 
as well have the truth convenient.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the duke; ‘propose your 
questions, Monsieur Morin: you are accustom- 
ed to interrogatories; and I thank you for your 
hint. The rest I will judge of as we proceed.’ 

Pierre Morin then went on to detail, very 
briefly, bat with a more accurate knowle:ige 


than any other man in the whole kingdom pos- 


sessed, except the actors in the transaction, the 
whole particulars of what bad befallen Annette; 
taking — cere to avoid the slightest mention 
of the king’s name, or te hint that any higher 
person could be engaged in the affair than those 
who had actually appeared on the scene. 


When he concluded the detail, the duke de- 
manded, without other comment, ‘Well, Mon- 
sieur Morin, who do you think is the instigator 
of this affair ?’ 

‘Nay, my lord,’ replied Pierre Morin, ‘that 1 
do not knew; and, to say the truth, | do not at 
present intend toinquire; but 

‘Right, right'’ answered the duke, aftera 
moment’s thought ; ‘l understand you—you are 
right—there is but that one way! Goon with 
your questions ” 

‘Well, then, my lord,’ continued Pierre Mor- 
in, ‘you see, here is a flagrant breach of the law 
committed; and, moreover, an insult of the 

ossest kind offered to the pelice—unless your 
fordship or some of the ministers authorised these 
men to make this arrest, and to call themselves 
by a false name. May I ask if you did so?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the duke, with a 
smile ; ‘and | can at once answer that none of 
the ministers gave such authority, which is con- 
trary to every principle of law and justice. We 





should merit, and doubtless incur, the most 
severe indignation of the king were we to coun- 
tenance such things.’ 

‘Very well then, my lerd,’ replied Pierre 
Morin, ‘my course is very clear. I have already 
informed the lieutenant-general, my chief, that 
certain persons of bad repute have been passing 
themselves off for his agents, and making arrests 
as ifunder his authority; and he immediately 
gave me orders fer apprehending them; but I 
thought it best to make sure that the matter had 
not taken place under lawful authority. As I 
now find,’ he continued, with marked emphasis, 
‘that your lordship and all the ministers of the 
crown are ignorant of the whole transaction, I 
shall at once lodge all the parties concerned in 
the Chatelet, putting them aw secret, till such 
time as we can gain full information as to their 
designs.’ 

‘An excellent plan, Monsieur Morin,’ replied 
the duke ‘anexcellent plan. But what doyou 
intend to do with the young lady ?’ 

‘On that | will take your lerdship’s advice,’ 
replied Pierre Morin. ‘it might be best to send 
her back at once into Quercy ; but, poor thing, 
— has had along and fatiguing journey already, 
and ——’ 

‘You seem to take a great interest in her, 
Monsieur Morin,’ said the duke suddenly. 

‘] do, indeed, my lord,’ replied Pierre Morin ; 
‘and so would your lordship, if you saw and 
knew her. She is as beautiful and sweet a creaj 
ture as ever you beheld.’ 

‘And her name is very like your own, Mon- 
sieur Morin,’ answered the duke. 

Pierre Morin made him a lew bow, out of 
which it was impossible to extract any definite 
meaning, adding, at the same time, ‘Your lord- 
ship does me a great deal of honor; but | am 
merely a simple roturier, and neither a noble nor 
a saint, as the two first syllables of her name 
imply. But still what would your lordship have 
me do with her?’ 

‘Hark ye, Morin,’ said the duke, speaking in 
a low voice. ‘Send her back again at ence, 
without a moment’s delay. I would pretect her 
to the best of my power here; but there are 
so me things in which I am powerless.’ 

‘Only in small things, my lord,’ t@plied Pierre 
Morin ; ‘in great ones, none so p 1: for 
the king said yesterday to the Count de Lude, 
as they were walking under the orangery that 
ifall the other ministers were to oppose your 
opinion, and all the statesmen in Europe were 
to back them, he would take your jud» ment 
against theirs, and feel sure of success. 

The Duke looked pleased ; but replied, with 
a meaning smile,‘Why, Monsieur Morin, how 
do you learn all the king’s private conversation? 
You have not, sur ly, any of the gentlemen 
whom you term, your good friends the mou- 
chards, near the royal person?’ 

‘We have them every where,.my lord,’ re- 
plied Pierre Morin, with a reverential be w—‘ay, 
and in all classes. It would be very disrespect- 
ful, indeed, to his majesty not to pay him the 
same attention we pay to the rest of his subjects. 
Besides, as we have few oppertunities of asking 
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his will, how should we know it upon slighter 
occasions, if we did not give heed to such casual 
indications of his pleasure ? The truth, also, is 
my lord, that the bureau de police is, in fact, the 
Temple of Fame which one of our poets has 
been writing about, and every one who hasa 
little piece of information to dispose of, carries 
it thither direct.’ 

‘It is a strange system,’ said the duke, mus- 
ing—‘a strange system, indeed, Monsieur Morin; 
and I cannot think a good one.’ 

‘N-ither yeu norl framed it, my Jord,’ re- 
plied Pierre Morin. *You found it as it is; it 
made me what[ am. Yor must use it—l must 
follow it. Besides, it is like one of those pow- 
der-carts that I have seen following the army, 
on which the tired men sometimes jump up to 
ride, neither the most convenient nor the safest 
conveyance, but yet better than none.’ 

_ ‘Pray Heaven it do not explode, and blow us 
all to atoms!’ said the duke. 

‘What will be, will be!’ answered Pierre 
Morin, with a true French shrug of indifference; 
and adding, ‘As I find your lordship is not at all 
cugnisant of those men’s conduct, I will proceed 
against them in the usual course,’ he bowed low, 
and retired 





CHAPTER IX. 

The Hotel de Clermont Ferrand, at the time 
we speak of, was vacant as a residence, at least 
for any thing else than rats and mice. The 
proprietor was a young man then absent with 
the army; the woman put in to keep the place 
in order, who was the widow of an old porter, 
was absent gossipping with her neighbers the 
greater part of the day, and slept at the house of 
her dauyhter, at some distance from that place. 
She vowed that it was impossible to rest there, 
on acceunt of the long-tailed denizens whom we 
have mentioned, and who, ace»rding to her ac- 
connt, danced all night over her head rather in 
the measure of a gavot than of a minuet. 

It was som:times convenient for the agents of 
the police to have a place where they could meet 
with a suspicious friend, somewhat less danger- 
ous t» their guest than the central bureau. To 
meet this contingency in his own ca.e, Pierre 
Morin had communicated his views to the good 
lady, who made him a most reverential courtesy; 
and, boing assured of a certain piece of money 
and the protection of the poiice year by year, 
she gave her good friend a key of the mansion, 
and took care never to present herself upon in- 
expedient occasions. 

About five o’cleck on the doy of Pierre Mo- 
rin’s visit to the Duke of Choiseul, Ernest de 
Nogent en‘ered the court of the hotel we have 
mentioned, and applied himself in vain to vari- 
ous doors toradmission. Not one of them e'ther 
yielded to his hand or returned the slightest 
answer, excepta low murmuring echo, which 
spoke of emptiness. He looked at his watch— 
he was exactly to his time ; and, though he was 
suffering under impatience—that disease whieh 
renders men more inconsiderate than probably 
any other—he did bethink himself that Pierre 

* Morin might -y kept by some other engagement 


a few minutes longer than the time he had ap- 
pointed. He therefore walked up and down the 
court, determined to wait the event; and in 
about ten minutes the figure of him he expected 
suddenly appeared under the archway. Ernest 
was advancing to speak to him; but another 
man suddenly came up, touched Monsieur Mo- 
rin on the arm, and addressed him in a low tone, 
and with an important face. 

Pierre Morin paused and listened, and then 
demanded, ‘Ha! When?’ 

‘Two hours ago !’ replied the man, who ap- 
peared by his dress to be either a writing ora 
drawing master. ‘] saw him myself as he came 
out.’ 

‘Which way did he take?’ demanded Pierre 
Morin; ‘to his father’s house, or to the south ?’ 

‘To neither,’ answered the stranger: the went 
home first, to the lodging which he hired three 
months ago; and then he shaved and dressed 
himself, and getiing into a chaise de poste, rolled 
away to Versailles.’ 

‘Ha!’ said Pierre Morin: ‘then, my good 
friend, your business is to go after him. Tell 
our friend the marquis to let me hear all that 
passes within the palace; but do you watch 
where he goes yourself, when he quits the king, 
and let me know something more at the grand 
bureau, by eight o’clock.’ 

All this was said so low, that Ernest, who 
had taken a turn to the other side of the court 
as soon as he saw how busily Pierre Morin was 
engaged, heard not a word; and the disguised 
emissary of the police, as soon as he had receiv- 
ed the above directions, glided quietly away, 
without making any reply. 

No sooner was he gone, than Pierre Morin ad- 
vanced tothe young officer, saying, ‘{ have now 
obtained all the information! wanted. The 
young lady is within twenty miles of Paris, and 
she shall be ffe before midnight. What says 
the Count de Castelneau to the contents of your 
letter?’ 

‘| have not seen him,’ replied Ernest de No- 
gent; ‘for before I arrived—some ten minutes, 
the servant said—he had set out for Versailles, 
having been summoned thither by a special mes- 
senger from the king.’ 

‘Ha!’ said Pierre Morin, ‘that is strange, too! 
They would keep him out of the way. But 
what is to be done with the young lady? that is 
the question—whether to bring her to Paris to 
his hotel at once, or to send her back to Castcl- 
neau.’ 

‘Oh, send her back, send her back !’ exclaim- 
ed Ernest de Nogent. ‘In Heaven’s name keep 
her not here, if you have any interest in her 
fate.’ 

‘I have, indeed, young gentleman,’ replied 
Pierre Morin; ‘more than you know of But 
though I can set her free, it is impossible for me 
to guard her back again to Castelneau, as I 
could wish todo. 1 cannot be absent myself 
wi hout distinct orders. I cannot spare more 
than two men to go such a distance, and only 
one of those can be of my own people, while the 
people who are pursuing her may be many, and 
certainly will be unscrupulous.’ 
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‘Let me, then, undertake that part,’ rep’ied 
Ernest de Nogent. ‘Yousether free. Give me 
two men te help me—my ewn servant, mys If, 
and a man [ can hire, will make five—and | will 
answer with my life she shall reach Castelneau 
in safety.’ 

Pierre Morin smiled. ‘I fear it may be dan- 
gerous for you,’ he said. ‘in more ways than one; 
but, however, [ must ave an hour or two to 
decide, for 1 have other persons to consult.— 
Such thing as these cannot be done without 
counsel, and | have many things to think of and 
todo. Itis now five of the clock, meet me at 
ten to-night, with the two men you speak of, in 
the grounds of the small chateau of Michy. Do 
you know it?’ 

‘No, I dv not,’ replied Ernest de Nogent, ‘but 
I will easily find it: where does it lie?’ 

‘Between Longueville and Malesherbes,’ re- 
plied Pierre Morin; ‘make for Longueville in 
the first place, then ride on straight before you 
as if you were goieg to Puiselet, and take the 
first turning to your right. On your left you 
will find a gate—it is the first gate you come to. 
Go in there, and a little farther on, you will see 
the chateau. Do not go near it, however, but 
keep amongst the trees to the left. Take no 
notice of any thing you see or hear till I come, 
for people may be passing up and down the road. 
Draw your horses amongst the trees, and keep 
them as much screened as possible.’ 

‘Oh, I will manage all that,’ replied Ernest de 
Nogent; ‘I ama soldier, you know, and accus- 
temed to such things. You will join me there 
then; but how can we convey Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin baek ?’ 

‘I wili bring a carriage with me,’ replied the 
commissary, ‘only you be punctual to your hour 
and careful in your movements. There are 
ma'ters in which slight mistakes ruin great en- 
terprises.’ 

‘Trusting to you entirely,’ replied Ernest de 
Nogent, ‘I will follow your directions to the let- 
ter; but we must all make haste, if you have 
other persons to see in Paris; for our time is very 
short, and ‘he way leng, I think.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ replied the commissary, ‘tis not 
seven leagues. Quick horsesand willing minds, 
and we shall accomplish the matter easily.’ 

Ernest asked him to repeat once more the 
directions he had given, and then left him to 
make hasty preparations forhisjourney. Those 
preparations, however, required consideration ; 
for he had, in the first place, to engage some one 
to assist him; and, inthe next place, he had to 
communicate by letter te the Count de Castel- 
neau both what had occurred and the course he 
was «bout to pursue. When he came to per- 
form the latter part of the task he found it much 
more difficult to execute than he bad anticipa- 
ted; for in the eagern»ss which he had felt for 
the deliverance of her he loved, he had totally 
forgotten to ask himself what title he had to in- 
terfere in the matter. He now recollecied, how- 
ever, that that title might be questioned by 
others, and something told him that it might 
even be questioned by the Count de Castelneau 
himself; so that it was with some embarrass- 
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ment, and after considerable thought, that he at 
length accomplished the undertaking. 

He told the count then that the letter from his 
father, which he enclosed, had reached him at 
Chanieloup, and that hs absence from Paris at 
the time of its arrive! had unfortunately pre- 
vented him from communicating it, before the 
count’s departure for Versailies. He then went 
on to say, he had received information from good 
authority, that after having been induced to :et 
out from Castelneau by a spurious !etter, Mad- 
emoiselle de St Morin had been subjected toa 
false arrest, and was even then detained in the 
neighborhood of Paris. Under these circum- 
stances, he added—avoiding all mention either 
of Pierre Morin’s part in the affair, or of hisown 
suspicions regarding the king—that he had de- 
termined to endeavor to literate Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin at once, and would immediately 
communicate the result to Monsieur de Gastel- 
neau. He apologised for acting in the matter 
upon his own responsiblity; but said, that he 
had many reasons, which the count could well 
conceive, for seeking to free Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin with the least possible delay. 


This task being aceomplished, and the letter 
having been left at the house of the connt, Er- 
nest next proceeded to insure the assistance of 
an old soldier, who had formerly served in his 
own regiment. Horses also were to be hired; 
but being thoroughly acquainted with the city 
of Paris, and being himself well known and re- 
spected, that part of the undertaking was easily 
effected, and by half past seven o clock, he was 
in the sadule and on the road to Longueville.— 
He passed through that little village after a quick 
ride ina dark night, at about a quarter before 
ten, and ther, proceeding somewhat more slowly, 
he followed exactly the directions of Pierre Mo- 
rin, watching all the turnings narrowly as they 
had been described to him. The way, indeed, 
seemed much longer than he had been told it 
was; and he was beginning to fancy that he 
must have made a mistake, when by the very 
faint light that still existed in the air he per- 
ceived a gate upon the left, which opened 
easily to his hand. He accordingly went in, 
followed by his two attendants, ano closing the 
entrance carefully behind him, advanced up an 
avenue of trees which apparently led towards 
the chateau he was seeking. 

The night, asI have said, was extremely dark; 
and Ernest de Nogent for some time looked for 
the mansion in vain. Inthe end, however, he 
perceived the dark lines of a building at some 
distance on the road, and, to the left, as Pierre 
Morin had described, some scattered g:oups of 
trees at the distance ef about a hunared yards 
from the avenue. As soon as he had satisfied 
himself that this was the spot which the deputy 
of the lieutenant-general had meant, he quitied 
the road, and proceeded to shelter himself under 
the trees ; in doing which, his horse took fright 
ata roe-deer, whieh started from the bushes, and 
rearing violently, had nearly fallen back with 
him. Ernest de Nogent, however, who wasa 
bold and practised horseman, forced the animal 
forward amongst the trees, and then dismount- 














ing, quieted and pacified him to prevent the fret- 
fal passaging into whieh the struggle had thrown 
it. 

Before this was fully accomplished, he heard 
the sound of other horses’ feet coming up the 
avenue, and in a minute or two after, as he gaz- 
ed intently forward, he saw distinctly three or 
four dark forms ride rapidly along the road.— 
The murmur of voices too was heard; and just 
as they reached the nearest point to h mself, one 
of the speakers raised his tone, saying, with a 
short, peculiar, and disagreeable laugh, ‘We 
will soon see—They have taken care of the gate, 
{ hope.’ - 

Ernest said not a word, and his heart beat a 
good deal—but it was with anger, not with fear 
and he gazed steadily towards the building 
which was before his eyes for several minutes. 
As the shadow was there darker, he could just 
faintly distinguish several horsemen pause and 
dismount ; but a moment after, a large door in 
the centre of the building opened, and from the 
bright light which issued ferth he perceived 
clearly, that the suspicions which the tone of the 
voice and the peculiar laugh he had heard in- 
dueed him to entertain, were not without foun- 
dation, for in the graceful though somewhat 
spare form that first entered the chateau, he in- 
stantly recognised the person of the Baron de 
Cajare 





CHAPTER X. 

We must now quit the cool air for a short 
time, and enter into an abode of revelry and 
merriment, within which, ever since darkress 
had set in, a party of five men and three women 
had been eating and drinking, and laughing and 
singing, and holding a conversation which, 
though the language and the absolute terms 
might be something more refined than they 
would have been ina cabaret of the common peo- 
ple, was in substance and meaning of a more 
grove.diegusting. and degrading kind than might 

ave been expected, in any ord:nary circumstan- 
ces, in the poorest auberge in France. 

Those members of the lower orders that ape the 
vices of the higher classes are sure to become 
even more disgustingly depraved than when they 
remain satisfied with the coarser vices more com- 
mon in their own rank. The men and women 
here assemb!ed were the lowest grade of the vi- 
cious followers ©f a vicious eourt; and there 
was mixed with the libertine slang, which they 
had acquired in their base services to those above 
them, a vulgarity which left their profligacy na- 
ked in its most horrible form. There was, with- 
al, a merriment, too, and a levity, and ao affec- 
tation of wit and smariness, wh'ch rendered 
the caricature of that abandoned court com- 
plete. 

But it is forbidden to me in these pages to 
draw the minute traits of a picture so revolt- 
ing; and contenting myself with this general de- 
scription, I must leave the whole preceding 
part of the conversation that was there going 
on unsaid, up to the moment when one of the 
party, with a foaming glass of rich wine in his 
hand, and a licentious jest upon his lips, sud- 
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denly started, and set down the glass, ex- 
claiming, ‘Ventre Saint Gris! There are 
horses’ feet! It cannot be the king at thi 
hour. 

‘The king!’ cried another. ‘Sot! Ani- 
mal! Don't you know that the king never rides 
now-a-days, except when he is hunting? No, 
no, it is some of the faquins of the court. Go 
you, Merliton, and see. There they are ringing 
the bell like fury. Quick, quick! get them in- 
to another room, and put those two bottles away. 
Monsieur Albert would haul us over the ceals, 
if ne found us drinking his Epernay. 

Great bus‘le and confusion now took place in 
the room, while the man they called Merliton— 
which was evidently a nom de gucrre—proceed- 
ed slowly to open the door, with eyes somewhat 
inflamed with the debauch, though his step was 
steady, and his mind was still clear. The mo- 
ment the entrance was free, a gentleman carry- 
inga cane in his hand, walked coolly in, and 
was taking his way along the passage of the 
house, without pausing or asking any ques- 
tions. 

Merliton, however, threw himself suddenly 
in his way, exclaiming, ‘ Who the devil are you, 
aud what do you want? This is no place for 
such cool gentry to march in, as if they were 
at home. Yes, sir,’ he comtinued, as the other 
gazed at him from head to foot with acontempt- 
aons look —‘ yes, sir, it is I, your very obedient 
and humble servant; but, indeed, sweet, sir, 
you have the advantage of me! Pray, who 
are you!’ 

* Be so good as to move out of my way,’ said 
the Baron de Cajare, coolly, but appearing to be 
animated with the purpose of raising the cane, 
which he carried in his hand, and applying it to 
the shoulders of Master Merliton. : 

At that moment, however, a personage with 
one eye, to «"-hom the reader is already intro- 
duced, pass: i the stranger suddenly, excla‘m- 
ing, ‘ Merliton, thou art drunk: drank as was thy 
mother at the moment of thy birth. She was 
canteen woman, monsieur le baron,’ he contin- 
ued, address ng Monsieur de Cajare—‘she was 
canteen weman to the thirteenth regiment, and 
assured me upon her honor she was—that, to 
to the best of her recollection, she had never 
been one whole day sober for forty years. So, 
my good friend Merliton, here, must have been 
born when she wasdrank. You see he does not 
disgrace his parentage. Now, Merliton, get out 
of the way, there's a good fellow, or { shall be 
obliged to let the light through you, and a man 
with a key-hole in him is not so good as a door.’ 

Atthese words Merliton drew somewhat back, 
and the baron passed on, saying to Pierre Jean, 
who had accompanied h.m, * This may be very 
amusing, but it does not please me. Show me 
into some room, and send me somebody whom 
this young lady has not yet seen amongst these 
men. 

The baron was aceordingly taken to a vacant 
chamber, and a light was speedily brought; but 
it was more difficult a great deal to find a person 
who had not yet been seen by Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin, forevery one of the party in the 
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house had contrived to visit her apartment in 
turn, not a little to her annoyance and grief. 
As soon as it was ascertained that such was the 
case, the baron orde ed one of the men who had 
accempanied him, and who had remained with- 
out, with two other attendants, in charge of the 
horses, to be brought in; and, followed by him, 
he proceeded up stairs to the apartment in which, 
as he was told, Annette was to be found ; the 
key being given to him at the foot of the stairs, 
for she had been held as aclose prisoner, togeth- 
er with her own servants, since she had arrived 
from Castelneau. The apartment in which she 
was confined, ¢ontained four chambers: the first 
of which was an anteroom, where the two men 
servants were now seated. They both started 
upon the entrance of the baron, with looks 
which indieated astrong resolution to resist any 
further insolence towards their mistress to the 
best of their power, however small that power 
might be. The moment, however, that they be- 
held the Baron de Cajare, whom they had fre- 
quently seen at Castelneau, their faces brigten- 
ed; for any countenance but those which had 
lately presented themselves seemed to them that 
of a friend. 

The baron instantly caught the change of ex- 
pression, and understood what it meant: he ac- 
cordingly held up his hand with a meaning look, 
as if to caution them against making any 
noise, inquiring at the same time in a low veice, 
‘Where is your «mistress ?’ 


* Here, sir, here,’ said the old servant Jerome: 
‘she will be so glad to see you I’m sure. She 
is iu the room with Madame Donnine and her 
maid.’ 

Thus saying, the old man led the way and 
opened the door, and the baron followed with 
a quiet step, taking his tone from what has just 
passed. 

As soon as she saw bi:n, Annette rose; but it 
was with very different feelings from these 
with which Jerome had imagined she would en- 
tertain. 

For a moment Annette did not teel quite sure 
that he himself was not the contriver of the 
whole scheme under which she had suffered, 
and, consequently, her first sensations tended 
towards indignation rather than pleasure. Va- 
rious circumstances, however, presenting them- 
selves rapidly to her mind, made her judge more 
favorably the next moment, and belfeve that the 
Baron de Cajare had no immediate share in the 
transactions of the last few days; so that her 
look of anger and dismay speed.ly underwent a 
change. 

On his part, the baron, skillful in reading the 
human ceuntenance, marked the first expression 
which appeared upon hers; and bowing low but 
distantly, he said,— 

‘] have come, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, 
perhaps, too presumptuously, considering all 
things, to free you from the hands of the inso- 
lent villains who have got possession of you, 
and to convey you toa place of safety ; if you 
will so far pardon me, as to accept of my aid.’ 

Peor Annette knew but too little of the world, 
and the tone in which he spoke tended still more 


to remove her apprehensions. She thought she 
had done him injustice, and replied mildly and 
gratefully— 

‘Indeed, Monsieur de Cajare, I feel infinitely 
obliged and can of course regard such an act of 
kindness as no presumption.—Oh! far, far from 
it,’ she exclaimed, clasping her hands, as all the 
painful particulars of her situation came back 
more foreibly on her mind. ‘ How shall I ever 
he able to show myself gruteful encugh to any 
one that will free me from these people, who are 
not—who cannot be, I am sure—the police of 
the realm!’ 

‘The police !’ exclaimed the Baron de Cajare, 
very well satisfied with the progress he had al- 
ready made; they may be the object of the good 
offices of the police ere long, but otherwise they 
have nothing mo.e todo with the police than 
the man who was executed in the Greve a few 
daysago. Their object in regard to you will be 
explained hereafter ; the only thing to be done 
now is to set you free ' 

‘Oh! let us go! let us go immediately,’ 
replied Annette, taking a step towards the 
door. 

‘ Nay, nay,” said the baron, with asmile, ‘we 
must pause a little yet. A cariiage will be here 
directly, to bear you te a place of security at 
once; and in the mean time, as | have reason to 
believe that some of these villains are stiJl lin- 
gering about in the grounds,I must go and 
dislodcve them with my servants that we may 
meet with no obstruction.’ 

‘ But where are you going to take me to, Mon- 
sieur de Cajare?’ said Annette. ‘Of course, 
I had better go at once to Monsieur de Castel- 
neau. 

‘He was at Versailles when 1 quitted it,’ re- 
plied the Baron de Cajare, ‘ and thither do I 
propose to ts'e yeu Mademoiselle. You may 
rely on my honor, I think, and be quite sure that 
I will place you in perfect security.’ 


Annette would have fain had a more definite 
explanation; and the vagueness of the baron’s 
words renewed, wiether she would or not, her 
former apprehensions. She resolved not to 
show any fears, however; for she felt that her 
situation could not wellsbe worse than what it 
was, and she thereforé only added, ‘ Pray, let 
us go quickly, Monsieur de Cajare! Every 
moment that | stay in this: place is terrible te 
me.’ 

‘I will but insure that these people have quit- 
ted the park,’ replied the baron, ‘and return to 
you without loss of time.’ ‘ 

As he spoke he gazed on the sweet girl wlhiom 
he addressed with a look of admiration and ten- 
derness which he could not repress. He took 
care, indeed, that it should not be disrespect- 
ful, but it revived, in aconsiderable degree, An- 
nette’s fears and apprehensions in regard to his 
object, and made her think with disl:ke of incur- 
Ting a great debt of obligation towards a man 
for whem she had learnt to entertain a strong 
antipathy. 2 

After leaving her the barompaused in the cor- 
ridor musing tor a moment, while his servant 
held the lamp, and ending his reverie with a 
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few unettered words which even the man close 
to him did not hear distinctly. 

‘It will be a difficult game,’ he said to him- 
self; ‘but it must be played !’ 

As those words were never fully explained by 
him to any one, and as his actions did not after- 
wards afford the interpretation, we must draw 
back for a moment the curtain of the breast, 
and, looking into the heart, investigate what 
were the emotions within—what were the ob+ 
jects he proposed to himself—what were the 
purposes with which he came thither. It may 
easily be understood that the Baron de Cajare 
had not personally the power, if he had the in- 
elination, of freemng Annette from the hands of 
those who uow held her in a state of unlawful 
captivity; and though, perhaps, to those who 
are well read in tse annals of the reign of Louis 
XV., and know the base subserviency of that 
monarch’s courtiers, the conduct of the baron 
might give reasonable cause for believing he 
was base enough to lend himselfto the licentious 
views of the king, yet such was not exactly the 
case. He had, it is true been suddenly freed 
from captivity, had been sent for to Versailles, 
and had held a long and confidential communica 
tion with the monarch on the very subject of An- 
nette de St. Morin; for Louis and almost all 
the members of his court well knew that the 
good was in no degree scrupulous in any point 
where his own interests were concerned. He 
had strong passiens, it was\rue; and sometimes, 
indeed, those passions had been known to get 
the better of his interested views: but he re- 
strained them, in general, by the power of a 
eool and calculating mind; and the king believ- 
ed that the taming which he had lately under- 
gone tn the Bastile must have brought down 
any spirit of résistance to the level which was 
desired. - 

The baron had listened then with the utmost 
complacency during his interview with the 
monarch, even assisted the king with an appro- 
priate word every now and then, wnen Louis 
tound a difficulty in explaining his own mean- 
ing ; and shewed not the slightest surprise, dis- 
gust, or indignation at proposals which were an 
insult to him, and a gross and horriole injustice 
towards Annette. 


But all the time the conversation was pro- 
ceeding, the baron was calculating in his own 
mind whether there might or might not be a pos- 
sibility, not only of frustrating the king's de- 
signs, but also of making them serviceable to 
his own views and purposes in regard to An- 
Nette. 

Strange to say, the Baron de Cajare really 
loved Annette; she was indeed the only being 
he had ever loved; but her beauty and her grace 
had commenced what difficulties, and opposi- 
tion, and coldness had finished. As but too 
often happens, those very feelings of repug- 
nance towards him on her part, which should 
have checked his pursuit, had enly urged him 
forward the more vehemently; he resolved,even 
while the king spoke, to risk all that even the 
anger and indignation of a despotic monarch 
can effect, to obtain possession ef her he loved. 


The king in the course of their interview, had 
instructed him to bring Annette to Verailles, 
making a show of delivering her frem the hands 
of those who had brought her from the south; 
and the baron calculated that an opportunity 
would be thus afforded him of laying before the 
fair object of such machinations the alternative 
of remaining in the power of a licentious mon- 
arch armed with despotic authority, er of unit- 
ing her fate with his, and quitting the court of 
France altogether. 

Difficulties, indeed, he knew, might inter- 
pose; but such difficulties had been overcome 
in other instances, by art, if not by force, and 
he doubted net the least that Annette’s choice 
would svon be made, if she once became fully 
aware of the dang:r of her situation He had 
dvtermined, therefore, to obey the king’s orders 
to the letter, to a certain extent, to take An- 
nette to Versailles, and at the moment that she 
became fully aware of all the horrors that sur- 
rounded her, to the present to her the means of 
escape by uniting her fate with his. He had, 
however, another task in hand, which he now 
hastened to perform. 

Alas for human plans: In the very first in- 
stance, after the momentary pause ot thought 
which we have mentioned, the Baren de Ca- 
jare accidentally destroyed the very last vestige 
of that confidence in his kindness of purpose, 
which his manner and tone had at first revived, 
fora moment, in Annette’s bosom After he 
left her, the young lady remained standing in 
the middle of the room, thinking silently over 
what had just passed, and her meditation lasted 
longer than his, for bis was only produced by 
2 momentary apprehension lest his skill and 
cunning should not be sufficient to outwit the 
king, whilst hers had for its object all the dan- 
gers, difficulties, and anxieties that surrounded 
her. She wasroussd, however, two or three 
minutes after, by hearing a voice, which she 
well recognised as his, exclaiming, in a loud 
and impatient tune,— 

‘Pierre Jean, Pierre Jean! where have you 
got to now?’ 

At onee every thing like trust or hope van- 
rshed from her besom in an instant. 

‘ He is a confederate, then,’ she thought, ‘with 
the chief instrument of those who have deceiv- 
edand betrayed me’ The next question which 
she put to her own heart naturally was, ‘Is he 
not himself the instigator of all that has taken 
place? Is he not now trying to deeeive me 
with a hope of escape, while he is the person 
who has brought me into this situation ? 

The disappointment of hope and expectation, 
the bewilderment of discovering so much base- 
ness and treachery, the despair of finding any 
one to deliver her, overcame the eourage and 
strength of mind which had hitherto su, ported 
her; and sitting down at the table where guod 
Donnine had remained watching the counte- 
nanee of her mistress, Annette covered her eyes 
with her hands and wept bitterly. 


CHAPIER XI. 
While this was passing within the little chat- 
eau of Michy—a place which had been private 
Q* 
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ly beught by Louis the Fifteenth, with views 
and purposes of the most disgraceful kind—Er- 
nest de Nogenut had remained among the trees, 
as he had been directed by Pierre Morin though 
the sight of the Baron de Cajare had tempted 
him, almost beyond his power of resistance, to 
evter the chateau, and endeavor at once to set 
Annette at liberty. He had but two men with 
him, however; the baron had evidently been ac- 
companied by three; and, from the words which 
had fallen fro . the deputy of the lieutenant of 
police, he had every reason to believe that there 
were many more within the chateau itself. He 
paused, then, and watched, not knowing what 
was to take place next, and determined, at all 
risks, to interfere if any attempt were made to 
remove Annette before the arrival of Pierre 
Morin. After waiting some time, anxiously lis- 
teuing for every sound, he began to suspect that 
the Baron de Cajare had caused the gates to be 
closed after him, and that the police might be 
delayed hy that obstacle. Under this impres- 
sion, he directed one of those who had accompa- 
nied him to return on foot to the gate, and, if 
he found it locked, to do what he eould to 
open it. 

The man had not been gone five minutes, 
however, when some one bearing a torch was 
to issue forth from the chateau; another succed- 
ed, and then another; till at length six or seven 
flambeaux appeared before the house, and began 
to move about in different directions threugh the 
sinall space of open ground called the pa'k. The 
enclosure did not, indeed, contain more than fifty 
or sixty acres, so no one could lie concealed for 
any great length of time; but there were appa- 
rently numerous groups of trees snd thick bush- 
es, and those amongst which the young officer 
was now standing afforded an irregular screen, 
which, by a step taken hither or thither, might 
be made to hide his party from the eyes of any 
one who did not actually enter the thicket. 

The horses he had placed in a spot where 
they could not be seen, as soon as he had beeome 
as much acquainted with the ground as the 
darkness would permit; and though he doubted 
not that the rearing and plunging of his charg- 
er, when scared by the roe-deer, had attracted 
the attention of the Baron de Cajare, yet he 
hoped to conceal himself where he was, till the 
arrival of the police. He was now not a little 
apprehensive, however, lest the man to whom 
he had sent to the gate might be intercepted on 
his return; and he listened eagerly for any sound, 
while the torches wandered over the ground in 
parties of two or thiee, evidently in search of 
somebody or something. 

Circling round him at a distance, the blaze 
of light was seen wavering here and there 
through the darkness of the night; now flashing 
broad and red upon the ground, now appeering 
and disappearing Guonek the trees. At length 
Ernest's quick ear caught the sound of a step ap- 

roaching; but at that moment one of the torch- 
eee was seen to rush torward and throw his 
torch down upon the grass, calling leudly, 
‘ Here is one of them! Here is one of them! 
Follow quick, follow quick!’ Several others in- 
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stantly rushed forward, and at the same moment 
the servant whom he had sent to the gate, ran 
up to the side of Ernest de Nogent, while the 
other party came on, chasing him rapidly. 

There were two or three trees in front, with 
but small spaces between them, while to the 
right and left was the thicket, and finding that 
he must now absolutely stand upon the defence, 
Ernest took advantage of the situation, with the 
prompt decision of an experienced soldier. 

‘Draw your swords !’ he exclaimed. ‘Between 
those two trees, Martin! Guard that open 
space on your left. I will take care of your 
right. Here, Pierrot! Come in here. Now, 
spare no man, for they are doing what is not 
lawful.’ 

Almost as he spoke the Baron de Cajare, with 
four ethers, amongst whem was Pierre Jean 
himself, some bearing torches and séme without, 
came so élose that the faces of the one party be- 
came visible to the other. 

* Down with your arms, and surrender,’ shout- 
ed the Baron de Cajare. ‘What do you here at 
this hour of night?’ 

‘I ask you the same question, sir,’ replied Er- 
nest de Nogent. ‘Stand off, he continued, 
‘stand off, I say, or you are a dead man.’ 

The baron, nevertheless, advanced with his 
sword held lightly in his hand, as if he did not 
expect that Ernest de Nogent would attempt 
any serious resistance; and the young gentle- 
man did, indeed, feel a disinclination to injure 
a man who seemed not upon his guard. When 
he had taken two mere steps forward, however, 
the Baron de Cajare threw himself in an instant 
into an attitude of attack; and, well knowing 
that proteetion would be afforded him for any 
thing he might do, lunged fiercely at the bosom 
of his oppenent. Fertunately, Ernest de No- 
gent had notbeen entirely thrown off his guard: 
the baron’s foot slipped a little on the dewy turf, 
and the young officer, parrying his lunge in 
tierce, took advantage of that circumstance to 
get within his adversary’s point, and then, draw- 
ing up his left foot, he struck him a violent blow 
with the hilt of his swo.d upon the face, ex- 
claiaiming, in the indignation of his heart,— 
‘Traitor and scoundrel !’ 

The violence of the blow overthrew the bal- 
ance of his adversary, and the baron fell back 
bleeding profusely from a bruised gash under kis 
eye. He started on his feet agaiu in a moment, 
however, recovered his guard as quickly as pos- 
sible, and exclaiming in a much c»olertone than 
might have been expected, ‘Hold the torches, 
held the torches!’ recommenced his attack up- 
on the young officer with cold and bitter deter- 
miovation. 

He was a complete master of his weapon, and 
was now aware of the slippery nature of the 
ground. His opponent, inde+d, was scarcely 
inferior to him in skill, and was a taller and 
more powerful man; but his two servants were 
attacked on either side at the same momeut and 
others of the torch-bearers were seen ,hurrying 
up from the varous parts of the ground over 
whieh they had been scattered, as if to take Er- 
nest’s small party in the rear. 
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Pierre Jean, for his part, stood by calmly, 
holding the torch to give light to the combat be- 
tween the Baron de Cajare and Ernest de No- 
gent; and ever and anon when he saw a good 
pass exchanged, he put his left hand up under 
his hat, and, scratching his head, exclaimed, 
‘ Bravo, bravo!’ in the tone of a connoisseur. 

At length, however, he seemed to think that 
the baron was not making so mch progress as 
could be wished; for he sh:fted the torcn trom 
his right to his left hand, put the right into his 
pocket, and drawing forth a pistul, demanded, 
in a deliberate tone, ‘Shail I shoot him, Mon- 
sieur?’ 

‘No, no!’ exclaimed the baron, angrily, ‘leave 
him tome! In three minutes [ will kill him 
like a dog.’ 

A sharp wound in the neck, however, at that 
moment, taught him that he must be careful 
leat he should be killed himself. But the sight 
of the torches, now gathe:ing closely round the 
elump of trees, and some of them even entering 
the thicket, made him f-el fully confident that 
his enemy was altogether in his power. He 
continued the combat, indeed ; but it was with 
a dark and treacherous purpose, which weuld 
have crossed the minds of few men but himselt 
at a moment of such fierce excitement. ‘When 
they are upon him from behind,’ he thought, 
‘and he is embarrassed with them, I will lunge 
and kill him;’ and in pursuance of this plan, he 
kept his blade playing lightly round that of Er- 
nest de Nogent, ready at any opportune moment 
to put his bise design in execution. 

That moment was almost come; for a torch, 
was seen struggling through the trees behind 
casting its red glare upon the brown stalks and 
yellow leaves around, not ten yards from the 
spot where the combat was going on; and with 
the fierce exultation of nearly gratified hated, 
the baron was holding his breath, and scanning 
eagerly the form of his adversary, calculating 
where and how he would str:ke him, when sud- 
denly, to his astonishment, Pierre Jean dropped 
the lighted end of his torch toward. the ground, 
as if his arm were paralysed, and, with a face 
turning deadly pale, looked sharply round over 
his left shoulder. 

This curieus effect was produced by a talis- 
manic touch, and a few low-sounding words 
which Pierre Jean knew right well. The next 
moment the Baron de Cajare himself found a 
hand upon his shoulder, and ‘De par le roi’ once 
more sounded in his ears. Turning fiereely 
round, he beheld the fine countenance of Pierre 
Morin bent sternly upon him, and, in rage at his 
disappointment, he had well nigh plung d his 
sword into the breast of the commissary; but 
Morin, without any weapon, still held his grasp, 
saying, ‘Monsivur de Cajare, you are my prison- 
er! Surrender your sword.’ 

‘Sir, you are making a mistake,’ exclaimed 
the baron furiously ; ‘ond this time your inso- 
lence shall not go unpunished ’ 

‘I am making no mistake, Monsieur le Baron,’ 
replied Pierre Morin; ‘nor am I using any in- 
solence. Heaven forbii that I should, toa gen- 
tleman of your condition.’ 
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‘But the king, sir,’ exclaimed the baron : ‘the 
king has ——’ 

‘Given you no authority to do what you have 
been pony 5 replied Pierre Morin. ‘In one 
word, sir, | know you have seen the king. I 
know what directions were given you; and it 
you will take my advice, you will not compro- 
mis° his majesty’s name »n any manner, but will 
refrain from divulging secrets with which he 
may have condescended to trust you. Take bim 
away Monsieur Jochim, his abode is to be now 
the Chatelet Suffer him to speak with no one 
till | have received his deposition myself, and 
prevent him from saving any thing that may be 
disagreeable to the king. Paul, see that none 
of these other peopleescape. Are there enough 
men on the other side of the copse ?— Master 
Pierre Jean, [ think we shall hang you now. I[ 
told you the last time that you would not be eat- 
isfied tll you had eaten the rope. Monsieur de 
Cajare, you had better go quietly, or you must 
have your wrists decorated with ruffles that gen- 
tlemen do not like. Now, sir, who are you?’ 
he continued, advancing towards Ernest de No- 
gent, as if he had never seen his before; but 
then, approaching a little nearer, he proceeded, 
‘Ah! Monsieur de Nogent, is it you? I sup- 
pose you have come here to inquire after Ma- 
dem» iselle de St. Morin. She is to be conduct- 
ed to Versailles.’ 

These words were pronounced aloud, and they 
had a strange effect up n both the parties who 
heara them. The Baron de Cajare, who had not 
yetceased to resist the efforts made to draw him 
from the scene, became fir the first time fully 
convinced that Pierre Morin had really received 
orders from the king ; and, cursing the treach- 
ery and fickleness of absolute monarchs, he sub- 
mitted, and was led away. The heart of Ernest 
de Nogent fell at such tidings, and he gazed for 
a moment in agony upon the calm unchanging 
countenance of the commissa y. 

Pierre Morin, however, advanced towards the 
point where several torches were still seen in the 
thicket, and in doing so he pas-ed close by the 
spot where Ernest stood, stupified and iorror- 
struck. Morin neither turned his head nor leok- 
ed towards him ; but, as he passed, the youn 
officer heard a low voice say, ‘Not a word! an 
do not be alarmed.’ 

Ernest, however, could not help feeling many 
an apprehension in regard to the situation of his 
sweet Annette; but at that moment one of the 
exempts demanded of his leader, ‘What are we 
todo with this gentleman, Monsieur le Com- 
missaire? We have no orders.’ 

‘Nor I either,’ replied Pierre Morin? ‘you 
must let him alone. He has had nothing to do 
with the affair of counterfeit:ng the police. You 
will only arrest those whose names you have on 
the list, especiaJly Pierre Jean, great Merliton 
and little Merliton, and the rest, with the three 
servants of Monsieur de Cajare. But there 
seem to me so many of these gentry that you 
had better call upthe archers from the gate, and 
let the others keep all reund this spot till they 
come. We have got them in a net, and must 
take care not to let them out.’ 
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‘Oh, we have plenty of men, si-, have 
lenty without the archers, said the i111, called 
aul. 

‘Ay, but I must have five or six with me to 
search the house,’ replied Pierre Morin. ‘! can- 
not wait here all night till you have got these 
fellows out of the thicket. 1 have that case of 
poisoning in the Marais to investigate, and the 
man who committed forgery to interrogate, be- 
fore I go to bed to-night. ° The lieutenant-gen- 
eral is ill, you know ; so it all falls upon me.’ 

A messenger ran off immediately to bring the 
rest of the police from the gate; and in the 
mean while Ernest de Nogent, bethinking him- 
self of the situation of the two men who had ac- 
companied him thither, addressed the commis- 
sary, saying, ‘These two are my servants, Mon- 
sieur Morin: I hope they are not to be de- 
tained.’ 

‘Oh no, oh no,’ replied Pierre Morin; ‘let 
them pass—or, stay, you three had better come 
with me to the house, and then there will be no 
mistake. 1! know that I can depend upon you, 
Monsieur de Nogent, for assistance in case ot 
need. There may be half a dozen more ot 
these scoundrels up at the chateau, for aught I 
know’ 

‘1 will go with you willingly,’ replied Ernest, 
in a tone that left no doubt of his zeal. 

But Pierre Morin still waited till he had seen 
all the archers arrive from the gate; and then 
choosing out two of the exempts to accompany 
him, he walked slowly on with Ernest de No- 
gent and the rest towards the chateau, stopping 
and looking round him.into the darkness from 
time to time, as if to see that there was no one 
lingering about. 

‘There is something shadowy down there,’ he 
said to one of the men, pointing with his hand ; 
‘run down and see wnat it is. We should be 
better ot a torch,’ he added to another. ‘Go 
back and bring that one that is burning on the 
ground. Do not be afraid!’ he whispered in a 
low voice to Ernest de Nogent, while the two 
exempts were gene ; and after waiting a min- 
ute for their return, Ernest thought he heard 
the sound of distant carriage wheels. 

‘| wonder who that can be travelling so late 
at night?’ said Pierre Morin aloud, leading the 
way on towards the chateau. ‘We commissa- 
ries of the police, you knuw, Monsieur de No- 
gent, love to knew the meaning of every thing 
we hear or see’ He paused fora minute or twe 
—then advanced again—then paused once more, 
and seemed to listen, saying to the exempt who 
came up at that moment, ‘Do you not hear the 
wheels of a carriage *’ 

‘I did a minute ago, 
*but it is gone now. 
see ?’ 

‘No,’ rep'ied Pierre Morin, ‘that were use- 
less. If it be gone so far, before you could 
mount and be after it, all trace would be gone. 
| shall hear to-morrow ; for Michael Brun and 
Angelo are on the road, and they will give us 
information.’ 

Thus saying he again walked forward, and 
in another moment or two they stood in the Ion- 
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sir,’ replied the exempt; 
Shall I send back and 
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i¢ portico which we have mentioned, where they 
found another exempt waiting. Pierre Morim 
held up his hand, as if to enjoin silence; and 
then, cautiously lifting the great heavy latch 
which ih those days was attached to almost all 
the chateaux of France, hé opened the door 
without difficulty, and entered atonce. A loud 
finging laugh was the first thing that met their 
ears; then gay-and somewhat licentious words 5 
then other signs of merriment; then a health 
drank and responded to; and then a light and 
ribald song. Pierre Morin paused and |.stened, 
motioning those who ac-empanied him to keep 
back. At the end of the first verse of the song, 
however, he whispered a word to one of the ex- 
empts, who took a pistol out of his pocket and 
advanced towards the door from whence the 
sounds procéeded. The pefsons who: were 
busied in such merriment were either by this 
time so filled with wine, or so occupied with the 
bottle, that they attended not in the least to 
what was passing in the rest of the house; ahd 
the exempt was enabled to peep through the 
¢hink of the door, which was ajar, without be- 
hg discovered. Returning to the side of Pierre 
Morin, he informed him thit the persons within 
were two men and three or four women. 


‘Then you two stay here below,’ replied 
Pierre Morin, beckoning the second exempt up 
from the porch—tYou two stay here with one ot 
Monsieur de Nogent’s servants You need not 
come with me. Follow me, Monsieur de No- 
gent, with the other two men; we must not 
want help in case of need, that would not do 
at all; we cannot tell how many there are up 
stairs.’ 

He then whispered a word er two to the ex- 
empt «hom he had first spoken to, and, having 
done so, led the way up the flight of steps by 
which, as we have seen, the Baron de Cajare 
reached the apartment where Annette was con- 
fined. Placing a man at each end the eorrider, 
Pierre Morin then proceeded to examine every 
room as he went on, so as to insure completely 
that nobody could escape ; and accompanied by 
Ernest de Nogent, whose heart beat with no 
slight apprehensions, he went on from chamber 
to chamber till he came to a door at the extreme 
end of the corrider, which stood oe This 
was the last door on that side; ard speaking 
aloud, he said, ‘We must find some ene bere at 
all events; the house cann..t be empty.’ 


Empty, however, it proved ; for in none of the 
apartments up stairs was Aunete or any of het 
attertdants to be found. From doorto door, from 
room to room, once more Pierre Morin proceed- 
ed through the whole house, but it was im vain 
that he did so; it was in vain that, rousing the 
people below trom their drunken revelry, he de+ 
manded again and again what had become of 
the yeung lady whe had been brought there that 
morning: they either could not or would not 
give the slightest information concerning her; 
and Ernest de Negent looked in his compamon's 
face with dismay, apprehending a thousand 
things in a moment, for which there was little 
or no substantial cause. 
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For his part, Pierre Morin paused again at the 
bottom of the stairs, again ordered the chateau 
to be searched by all the exempts, again cross- 
questioned the men and women who had been 
found in the lower part of the house, and then 
caused all the courts and other ¢etached parts of 
the building to be examined. But ll his efforts 
proved equally useless, and in the end, consign- 
ing the whole party to the care of his officers, he 
walked slowly back towards the spot where the 
encounter had taken place between Ernest de 
Nogent and the Baron de Cajare. 


As they went, he seemed to entertain some 
apprehension that the man might be too much 
for the exempts, and he consequently sent Er- 
nest’s two servants to give them aid. As soon 
as the latter were gone, he said, in a low and 
significant voice, ‘Do not be afraid, Monsieur de 
Nogent; [ doubt not that in this confusion the 
yeung lady had found an opportunity of making 
her escape. I am not atall sure that it would 
have been the best thing for her to go to Ver- 
sailles, after all.’ 

‘The worst, the worst on earth!’ cried Er- 
nest. 

‘Well, then, we need not very much regret 
that she has gct off,’ replied Pierre Morin.— 
‘However, the king will be very angry, and 
so you will be kind enough not to say that I 
said so’ 

Ernest promised to obey this warning ; and 
something in the tone of Pierre Merin induced 
him te ask, ‘Will you not tell me more?” 


‘Really I have nothing to tell,’ replied Pierre 
Morin, in a cool tone. ‘if you have any infor- 
mation to give, on your part, pray give it me, 
Monsieur de Nogent: for I can assure you that 
I fear the king’s displeasure in this business 
very much.’ 

He spoke so calmly and decidedly that Er- 
nest was completely puzzled; but he still ven- 
tured to inquire, ‘Is there nothing that you can 
permit me to say to Monsieur de Castelneau 
which may relieve his mind from the anxiety 
that you know he must feel?’ 


‘Nothing in the least, my dear young gentle- 
man,’ replied Pierre Morin. ‘As I have said to 
yourself, [ must say to him, that | have nothing 
to tell of any kind, only that I doubt not Ma- 
demoiselle de St. Morin had made her escape ; 
and if so, the count will undoubtedly hear of 
her soon. However, for the present, [ think it 
is quite as well that none ot us should know any 
thing about the matter, for we shall all be ques- 
tioned very strictly, no doubt; and, for my 
part, I am glad that I can safely say I have done 
my best to find the young lady here, but with- 
out success.’ 


Notwithstanding all the assurances, Ernest de 
Nogent could not divest his mind of the belief 
that the commissary knew more of the matter 
than he chose to avow. But as he saw that no 
further intelligence of any kind was to be ob- 
tained from him, he only asked, as they came 
up to the spot where the police were standing 
with their prisoners, ‘May I then consider my- 
self at liberty, Monsieur Morin ?’ 
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‘Oh, certainly,’ replied Pierre Morin ; ‘I have 
to apologise tor detaining you so long; but it 
was to assist me, not to restrain you, I can as- 
sure you, that | took the liberty of detaining 
you. Are these your horses? A fine aninal 
that, sir. 

Ernest was in no humor to discuss the merits 
of a horse ; and therefore as soon as the other 
prisoners were brought up, and Pierre Morin in- 
timated that he wanted no further assistance, the 
young gentleman mounted, and pursucd his 
way back towards Paris as fast as possible. 

His horse knocked up before he reached the 
capital, however; ard then being at a place 
where no other means of advance was to be 
procured, he was obliged to pause till morning, 
though certainly he siept net one moment dur- 
ing the weary hours of night that still remain- 
ed. As soon as it was daylight, and his horse 
was refreshed, he remounted, and hastened on 
towards Paris, not quite certain that it would 
not be best to go to Versailles; but as a visit to 
the house of the Count de Castelneau could not 
delay him for more than half an hour, even 
should that nobleman net have returned, he de- 
termined to turn aside and proceed to the hotel 
at the corner of the Rue St. Jacques, where he 
found every thing in such a state of perfect 
calmness and tranquility as to form a strange 
contrast with the feelings of hisown heart. On 
asking for the count, he was told that he was 
just up and about to go to breakfast; and, on 
entering, he found hire sitting at the table, read- 
ing somewhat eagerly a note which he held in 
his hand. > 

‘Ah, Monsieur de Nogent!’ he exclaimed, as 
soon as he beheld the young officer, ‘can you 
give me any explanation of what this means? 
Though apparently satisfactory, these words 
alarm me, and at the same time he handed the 
paper to Ernest. It contained a few words 
written in a fair female hand, end was to the 
following effect :— 

‘My dear Father and Guardian, I am permit- 
ted to write these lines to assure you that I am 
quite well, safe, and free from all danger and ap- 
prehension. I do this lest other tidings should 
reach and alarin you, for I have escaped a great 
and terrible danger: greater, I believe, than I 
myself clearly comprehend even now. I trust 
you may return soon to Castelneau. 

Your AnyetrTe.’ 





CHAPTER XII. 

It was in the palace at Versa:lles, and in the 
private cabinet of Louis the Fifteenth, that a 
party were assembled comprising almost all 
the persoms whom we have lately seen acting a 

rominent part in the course of this history.— 

hose who were wanting, indeed, were certain- 
ly very important personages in the tale; and 
amongst them one of the most so was Pierre 
Morin himself. But, on the other hand, there 
were present the Duc d- Choiseul, the Count de 
Castelneau, Ernest de Nogent, the Baron de 
Cajare, and Louis himself; and we shall have 
occasion to remark that, in the then existing cir- 
cumstances, many of these characters acted in 
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a very different manner from that in which we 
might have supposed they would act, judging 
by their conduct hitherto. This, however, was 
not unnatur:1; for men, in the ordinary inter- 
conrse of life, generally feel more or less under 
restraint from some of the particular prejudices 
or the conventional rules of society; and it is 
only when strong pissions throw down the bar- 
riers, or when negligexce suffers small traits to 
appear, that we discover the true character of 
those with whom we mingle in the world. 

On the present occasion the king, forgetting 
his usua] calmness and assumption of royal dig- 
nity, sat listening, questioning, and replying, 
with an air of anger and heat which must have 
been painful to any one who had a real rever- 
ence for the royal authority. The Baron de 
Cajare, casting aside the calm and graceful ease 
which he generally assumed, was now all eager- 
ness, impetuosity, and rage; while Ernest de 
Nogent, on the contrary, was calm, self-pos- 
sessed, grave, ana stern; and the Duke of 
Choiseul, on his part, was evidently heated and 
irritable, and trea’ed the monarch with less 
deference than might be considered due to 
royalty. 

‘Now, sir, now,’ said the king, speaking to 
Ernest de Nogent, ‘say how you dared to be in 
the park at Michy two nights ago, as Monsieur 
de Cajare proves that you were ?’ 

‘1 knew not, sire,’ replied Ernest de Nogent, 
with that tranquil! firmness which we have al- 
ready noticed, ‘that either Michy or its park be- 
longed to your majesty; and I think your ma- 
jesty will admit at once the cause of my going 
there was afull and sufficient justification for 
my being found in those grounds. I had heard, 
sire, that a young lady,to whom my father is 
under obligations for very great kindness and 
attention while he was himself sick and J afar, 
had been kidnapped from her home by a gross 
and infamous forgery perpetrated by the most 
debased and villanous of men, and had been 
then brought into the neighborhood of Paris by 
persons who pretended to be your majesty’s po- 
lice, but who were, in fact, the lowest of all 
those dark and ready scoundrels that swarm in 
Paris and every large cavital.’ 

While the young officer spoke, the king’s 
cheek had turned extremely red and then pale 
again; but Errmest had gone on, although he 
well knew that this change of color was more 
likely to proceed from anger than from shame. 

‘And what, sir, made you a righter of wrongs ?’ 
demanded the king, fiercely. ‘Who entitled 
you to seek for and arrest these persons that you 
speak of? Where is your commission under 
our hand for thus doing?’ 

‘Sire,’ replied Ernest, calmly, ‘I did not seek 
for these persons to arrest them. With that I 
had nothing todo; but I sought to set free a 
young lady unjustly and scandalously detained 
against her will, to whom both myself aud my 
father were under obligations. 1 did it not, I 
acknowledge, from any considerations of general 
good. Although I m’ght undoubtedly judge 
that, as the honor of your majesty’s government 
must suffer more or less from such acts being 
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committed, it was the duty of all your subjects 
to stop them as soon as possible; yetmy object, 
sire, was to doa just and honorable act of friend- 
ship, and fer that I required no warrant, sire, 
from any one” 


What the king’s reply to this bold speech 
might have been it is impossible to tell, had not 
the Duke of Choiseul himself interfered, not 
by any means to discourage his nephew, but, on 
the contrary, only to press more strongly what 
he had advanced. 

‘Your majesty,’ he said, ‘is not one to deny 
that—even had Ernest not been moved by any 
feeling of personal friendship in this matter—he 
was not only in the right, but was bound in jus- 
tice te do as he did; tointerfere, and, even had 
it been necessary, te prevent by force of arms 
any illegal act which he might see committed 
contrary to your majesty’s honor and the laws of 
the realm. So say those laws, sire! So say 
yourown ordonnances! You could have pun- 
ished—nay, I am very sure would have punish- 
ed him, had he failed in his duty in that respect. 
Your majesty 1s angry because be ventured into 
your royal estate of Michy ; but he has, I trust, 
satisfactorily shown that his so doing proceeded 
from no disrespect, he being ignorant, as indeed 
most m-n are, that your majesty has purchased 
that estate. I will take care that it shall be bet- 
ter known, sire, forthe future. May it not be 
as well to order the director of the royal domain 
to place some particular and distinctive mark 
uponit? But, in the mean time, | am sure your 
majesty will not only parden my nephew for 
having so intruded into the park, bu will also 
thank and reward him for having interfered to 
free one of your faithful subjects from the hands 
of sucha villanous crew, who, doubtless, by 
taking the young lady to that place, sought to de 
an irreparable injury to your majesty’s honor and 
character.’ 


The king did not reply, but looked down and 
bit his lip; and the Duke of Choiseul having 
said what he thought fit, became sileut again, in 
order to suffer his werds to have their full effect. 
The Baron de Cajare, however, did not permit 
the silence to remain unbroken; but seeing that 
the king did not make any answer, he exclaim- 
ed in a harsh tone, ‘What your majesty may do 
in vindication of your own honor I cannot tell, 
but I trust that you will permit me to vindicate 
mine in the only way open to me.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied Louis, turning upon him sharp- 
ly, ‘fam not aware that my honor is at all at- 
tacked ; I trust that you do not presume to do 
80.” 

‘Oh no, sire,’ said the baron, with an insolent 
smile, ‘I have as greata regard for your majesty’s 
honor as fer my own; and | bese ch yeu to let 
me vindicate both in one upon the person of 
this old gentlem+n, who insulted me, by varicus 
acts, in your majesty’s park, and you, by being 
there at all.’ 

Louis paused for a moment or two, as if to 
consider; but ali good feeling and kingly jus- 
tice was not yet extinct in his bosom, and after 
a moment he replied, ‘ Silence, sir, you are some- 
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what insolent. Take care that your own con- 
duct be not inquiren into too strictly.’ 

‘{ humbly beg to say,’ replied the baron, in 
a tone of mock humility,‘that for this part of 
my conduct at leas’, I can plead a justification, 
which 1 think will acquit me before any court 
in Europe; but [ would faia not name it, if it 
may be otherwise.’ 

As he spoke, he fixed his eyes meaningly on 
the king, wh> replied at once with a heavy 
frown,‘ Take care, sir! take care !— Now, Mon- 
sieur de Negent, tell me,’ he continued, ‘how 
came you to receive all this excellext inferma- 
tion, and whence did it come ?’ 

‘Principally from my father, sire,’ replied Er- 
nest; ‘he was at Castelneau whea the young 
lady was persuaded to leave her home by a forg- 
ed letter from her guardian. He it was who told 
me the greater partof the events which 1 have 
now communicated to your majesty, and on 
which I then acted.’ 

Louis was now beginning to fell—not indeed 
from any thing that Ernest de Nogent had said, 
but rather from the words of the Baron de Ca- 
jare—that he could not investigate more minute- 
ly that which had taken place, without at once 
boldly avowing the part which he himself had 
played in the whole transaction. Had that 
transaction proved successful, he would have 
had no hesitaticn in regard to the avowal; but 
as it was, he did not feel inclined to acknowl- 
edge that such acts had been perpetrated by his 
command. He paused and hesitated, therefore, 
not with any purp:se of abandoning the pursuit 
in which he had engaged, for, to speak ‘he truth, 
Opposition and disappointment had, as usua!, on- 
ly made him the more eager, but rather wth a 
view of considering the next step, in order to 
remove the unexpected obstacles which were 
cast in his way. 

‘Your explanation, sir,’ he continued, ad- 
dressing Ervest, ‘is in some degree satisfactory. 
Of course you now know where the young lady 
is; for the report made to me by my lieutenant- 
general of police shows that she was not to be 
found in the chateau when his agents searched 
it.’ 

‘I waa with them the whole time, may it 
please your majesty,’ replied Ernest—‘I was 
never absent from them a moment; and the 
house was certainly searched in the stric’est and 
taost rigorous manner, without the slightest 
trace being discovered ot where the young lay 
was. I should have felt inclined to suppose, 
indeed, that she had never been there, hadmot 
the people we found in the place acknowledged 
that she had. They said, moreover, that nobo- 
dy had been there but Monsieur de Cajare; so 
that it is to be presumed her escape was effect- 
ed while he was attacking me in the, park.’ 

Ernest’s words prodnced a different effect 
from that which he had irtended. He himself 
had not the slightest suspicion that the Baron 
de Cajare eitherknew where Annette now was 
or bad taken any share in her flight; nor did he 
at all intend to instil such suspicions into the 
mind of the king. Louis, however, seized them 
at once, and asked, ‘ Did she escape, Monsieur 


de Nogent? that is the question—did she es- 
cape? Monsieur de Cajare was the last person 
that saw her then ;—From you, sir, we shall re- 
quire an account of her,’ he added, turning to 
the baron. 

‘Sire, you do me injustice,’ said the Baron de 
Cajare; ‘{ sawther certainly, but only for the 
purpose of executing the orders I had receiv- 
ed ‘ 





‘Silence, sir,’ cried the king, ‘silence! Let 
me hear not one werd from you, but in answer 
to the questions | address to you. Monsieur de 
Nogent, ask the page at the door if the fresh 
report which [ have required from the lieuten- 
ant-general beready. Now, Monsieur le Comte 
de Castelneau,’ the monarch continued, while 
Ernest left the room for a moment, ‘ you will be 
good enough to inform me whether you your- 
self do or do not know where this young lady 
is? Yousee that aserious charge is likely to 
gather together against Monsieur de Cajare, and 
I require a positive and distinct answer to the 
question I have put.’ 

‘ Most distinctly then and positively,’ replied 
the count calmly, ‘1 have not the slightest or 
most distant idea of where Mademviselle de St. 
Morin is, or what is become of her.’ 

‘This is all very strange, I must say,’ re- 
plied the king; ‘and, as{ said before, I shall 
loak tu the Baron de Cajare for further infor- 
mation.’ 

‘In fact, sire,’ replied the baron, ‘those who 
serve your majesty best are to be the most se- 
verely dealt with.’ 

‘You hear, Monsieur de Choiseul,’ said the 
king. 

‘T do, sire,’ replied the duke, ‘and I think I 
underst.nd your majesty’s intentions, too.’ 

‘Stay!’ said the king, ‘stay! We may find 
something more here, either to exculpate or to 
condemn this gentleman.’ While he was speak- 
ing, Ernest re-entered the cabinet, bearing a 
packet in his hand, which he delivered to the 
king, who tore open the seals hastily, and look- 
edoverthe contents. Ashe did so his brow 
gathered heavily together, and he read the pa- 
per alond as follows: ‘ The deposition of Maitre 
Pierre Jean, taken in the royal prison of the 
Chatelet, this 24th of September, 17—-. That 
the said Pierre Jean did accompany the Baron 
de Cajare—and so forth—That the said Pierre 
Jvan,on finding that the Baron de Cajare had 
gone up to the room in which Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin was confined, did follow him quietly; 
and going round by the back corridor to the oth- 
er door of the chamber, listened attentively to 
all the conversation that took place, and heard 
distinctly the said baron tell Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin that he had come the e for the purpose 
of delivering her from the hands into which she 
had fallen 6 

‘I think that this is quite enough,’ said the 
king. ‘Call th» page, Monsieur de Nogent— 
send a guard in here directly. Monsieur le Ba- 
ron, when you think fit, by a letter addressed 
tous, and marked private, to make known where 
this young lady is, your case shal] have due con- 
sideration. Offer no reply, sir, but retire into 
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the antechamber, and wait there while Monsieur 
de Choiseul makes out an order for your com- 
mittal to the Bastile.’ 

The baron bowed his head and ret red; nor 
did he make the slightest attempt to escape, 
though there was no one in the anteroom wien 
he entered it; for such was th® strange sort of 
prestige attached in those days to the idea of the 
royal power in France, that an order, such as 
that which had just been pronounced by the 
lips of the sovereign himself, seemed to paralyse 
all those facu'ties which might otherwise have 
been used effectually for the purposes of flight. 

Although the weicht of the king’s indigna- 
tion—perhaps pointed by some degree of appre- 
hension lest his secrets should be betrayed by 
hisemissary—had thus fallen upon the Baron 
de Cajare, there were none of the persons who 
then s'ood before him towards whom Louis felt 
any very kindly feelings. Even the Duke of 
Choisenl, who possessed his affection, if ever 
any one did so, had new given him bitter offence, 
which was not forgotten in many an after-day, 
and which was cailed to mind when other causes 
for anger arose between the king and the favor- 
ite minister. 

For a moment or two after the Baron de Ca- 
jare had retired, Louis continued gazing upon 
the floor, and biting his pale lip ; while the Duc 
de Choiseul, kneeling upon ene of the cushions, 
wrote the lettre de cachet far the king’s signa- 
ture. When the document was completed, 
signed, and countersigned, Louis rose, and ad- 
dressing the count, he said, ‘ You will, sir, aiter 
spending this day in Paris—which I give you 
for the arrangement of your affairs—you will, 
sir, return to Versailles, and not quit that town 
for more than five leagues’ distance, till you re- 
ceive my permission se todo. Mensieurde No- 
gent, your leave of absence was given you for 
the purpose of visiting your father. You had 
better proeeed into Quercy at once. Monsieur 
de Choiseul, | have to speak ‘o you further, and 
in private, upon affairs of more importance than 
these. 

Thus saying, he bowed his head, and the 
count and his young friend retired from the 
presence cf the king. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

We must now return to one in whom our af- 
fections are engaged, and whom we have left 
somewhat too long already. We have seen the 
feelings with which Annette de St. Morin heard 
the B.ron de Cajare calling in familliar terms 
to the man who had been tie chief instrument 
in deceiving her into a situation of pain and di- 
ficulty. Itis an old and common observation, 
that courage sometimes springs from despair; 
and although, from the memeut that her false 
arrest had taken place, she had never yet dreamt 
of making her escape from a power she knew to 
be too vigilant and active for any such simple 
art as hers to elude, yet she now contemplated 
such an escape, not only as most desirable, but 
as possible, convinced that she haa been de- 
ceived, and trusting to receive support and as- 
sistance from the real police of the realm, if she 
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could once free herself from the hands of those 
who so unjustly detained her. Unaccustomed, 
however, to act in circumstances of sudden 
emergency, with nothing to gu de her but her 
own natnral good sense, with no knowledge ot 
the spot in which she was, and no experience ot 
the world in which she was about to move, it 
was very natural that Annette should hesitate 
withalarm andagitation when she contemplat- 
ed going forth alone and unprotected, into a 
world where all was strange, ad fearfulto her 
imaginat on, 

¢Donv:se,’ she said,‘we must endeavor to 
make ourescape! That man is deceiving us; 
we cannui trust to him. If we could but get to 
Paris, and find my guardian’s house, we should 
be in safety.’ 

‘Oh! of course,’ replied Donnine, ‘of course 
we should b= in safety there; but do you know 
where we «re, dear lady, aud which is the way 
to Paris?’ 

Annette paused and thought, and then clasp- 
ed her hands as if in despair. The moment af- 
ter, however, she said, ‘ Well, Donnine, well, 
gather tovether what smaller articles we can 
carry. I feel certain, from what | have seen 
and heard, th.t it will be better to wander 
through the fields all night than remain in this 
place. Make haste, Donnine! Make haste, 
good Donnine, or they will be back before we 
can make onrescape Hark! I hear voices be- 
low,’ and renning to one of the windows, she 
gazed out. She there saw a number of persons, 
beariuy torches, issue forth trom the portico, 
upon the little terrace before the chateau; and 
she repeated— 

* Quick, quick, Donnine: they are all goimg 
out to seek the people that he said were linger- 
ing inthe park. We may, perhaps, escape while 
they are so engaged.’ 

Donvine shook her head as if she doubted 
very much tha‘ her young mistress’s plan would 
succeed; butshe obeyed the orders which she 
had received, and with Annette’s maid and the 
old man-servant, Joachim, who was cilled in to 
assist, proceeded to gather together all the 
things which had been brought in thither from 
the carriage on their arrival. Annette, herself, 
gave what aid she could, and was endeavoring 
to select those objects that seemed most need- 
ful from the mass, when the sudden rising of 
the latch of the l-ck started her, and she gazed 
up with a look of consternation and surprise 

Her astonishment was not diminished by what 
sh@ beheld; for, advancing towards her from the 
door, with a quick step and a l.ok of eagerness 
and anxiety, was a lady dressed in deep mourn- 
ing,and at first, Annette, thongh she remem- 
bered the countenance as one she had seen 
somewhere before, could not attach to it any 
definite idea of the where, and the when, and 
the how she had first become acquainted with it. 
The next moment, however, there rose up be- 
fore her mind, as if by magic, the whole scene of 
the little fuuntai and the eross, in the wooed 
near Castelneau, and of the lady that she had 
there so strangely met; and a light like that of 
hope beamed upon her from the past, as she be- 














came convinced that the same person again 
stood before her. 





The lady advanced direct towards her, and 
ayain,as before, threw her arms around ker, 
and held her to her heart with tears m her eyes. 
it was but for a moment, however, that she 
now gave way; for the minute after she ex- 
claimed, * Quick, my beloved child! I come to 
rescue you, Annette! But there is not an in- 
stant to lose, for we cannot count upon five min- 
utes aseurewn. Take merely what is abso- 
lutely necessary, and leave the rest. Any loss 
is better than the loss of time at such a mo- 
ment.’ 

As she spoke, her eyes ran over all the pack- 
ages whieh good Donnine and the rest had been 
busily gathering together; but she still held 
Annette by the hand, drawing her gently to- 
wards the door. Donnine looked up and gazed 
in the lady’s face fer a moment, then made her 
a lowly courtesy, asking, What shali | take, 
madam?’ 

¢ What is absolutely neeessary and nothing 
more,’ replied tne lady hurriedly. ‘Come, 
sweet child! come ! eome, al] of you, as fast but 
as silently as possible ;’ and while Donnine 
snatched up hastily various packages, which, as 
usu :l on such occasions, were the things of all 
others that were not wanted, she led Annette 
on into the adjoining chamber, and the servants 
followed one by oue. In the anteroom, the 
lady paused fora moment to enjoin silence once 
more, and to beg those tkat followed to keep to- 
gether. She then, however, instead of turning 
to the door which Jed out into the great corrt- 
dor, directed her steps towards asmaller door 
on the left-hand side, which neither Annette 
nor her servants had yet had time te examine. 

The lady opened it cautiously and looked out, 
and Annette beheld the top of a small back 
staircase, constructed apparently for the passage 
of servants to and fro. No lamp or candle 
was to be seen, but a faint light came up from 
below; andthe lady, leaning over the railing, 
inquired in a low voice, ‘Are you there, Gaul- 
tier ?’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ replied some one from the 
bottom of the steps; and the lady exclaiming, 
‘Come, Annette, come,’ held out her hand to 
lead her down. 

She felt that poor Annette trembled with anx- 
jety and agitation; and she said, lowering her 
voice again, ‘Fear not, my dear child, fear not, 
there is scarcely a possibility of our being 
stopped. We are strongly supperted, a ve 
those to befriend us wio can befriend us Well.’ 

Annette assured her she did not fear, and she 
said true, for it was not exactly fear that she 
felt. Asitation she certainly did experience, 
and that in no slight degree ; but it was more 
ofa joyful than a painful character—it was that 
eagerness of new-raisea hope, and expectation, 
which sometimes performs the part of fear, in 
making the heart flutter and the limbs tremble 

Following lightly down the stairs then, she 
kept close to her fair guide, while the servants 
came after, gazing round them at every step 
with looks of apprehension and wonder. They 
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saw evidently that their mistress had some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the lady who had thus 
strangely visited her, and the souwbrette who was 
accustomed to examine the looks of Madame 
Donnine, almost as much as these of ner actual 
mistress, thought that she perceived a look of 
intelligence in the good housekeeper’s counte 

nance, which she would have given half her 
little fortune to fathom. 

All was quiet and solitary also, till they 
reached the second flight of steps, but there a 
man was found waiting, well armed, and hold 
ing a lamp in his hand, which he raised high 
above his head, in order to light the party who 
were descending. On reaching the bottem of 
the stairease, a long dark passage was seen 
stretching on one side to the right, and on the 
other to the left. In the latter direction it seem- 
ed to be terminated by a door, at which stood 
another armed man, who remained motionless, 
though his eyes were turned in the direction of 
those who were coming down from above. The 
lady beckoned him forward, as soon as her toot 
touched the pavement, and asked hima ques- 
tion in atone, to which he replied a little ioud- 
er, saying, ‘it 1s locked, madam, and bolted too.’ 

‘Come then,’ she said, ‘come quick. Are 
they all here ?’ 

As she spoke, she gave a glance at the party 
assembled at the fuot of the stairs, and then 
agsin hurried on, leading Annette by the hand. 

lt may seem strange to the reader, that, how- 
ever simple and inexperienced Annette de St. 
Morin might be, she should go with the most 
perfect tranquility and confidence with a person 
whom she had only seen once before, and who 
afforded no explanation whatsoever of her views, 
purpeses, or character. So it was, however; 
Annette had not the slightest doubt; she accom- 
panied that lady as confidently as if she had 
known her for many long years; she felt sure 
she was leading her aright; she entertained not 
a doubt that she was interested to save her from 
the evil hands into which she had fallen. What 
were the sensations that produced such confi- 
dence, I cannot say ; but certain it is that it ex- 
isted. 

She went on, then, as readily and willingly 
as if the whole had been explained ; and passing 
on through several passages communicating 
with the different offices of the building, but 
without meeting with ene single living soul, ex- 
cept the two armed men whom we have men- 
tioned, the fugitives at length arrived at a door 
which was open, and through which Annette 
felt streaming the cool breeze of an autumnal 
night. That air, and the sensation of freedom 
which it brought with it, produced the sweetest 

all reliefs to Annette’s heart. It was the 

sation of liberty, it was the pulse of freedem, 
was the breaking the bonds from off the heart. 
She now knew even more than before, how 
much she had suftered—how heavy had been 
the weignt upon her during the last three or 
four days; for, now that it was removed, she 
felt that she could weep, and the tears did rise 
in her eyes, notwithstanding all she could do to 
restrain them. 
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Issuing forth from the chateau by a small back 
door, they found themselves in what was called 
the basse cour. Noone was there, but the gate 
on the other side was again held open for them 
by an armed man, who followed them as they 
passed through; and taking their way across 
another little court, they came into a field, across 
which there wasa path. It was evident that 
they were still in the grounds of the chateau, 
however; for Annette could see the outline of 
a wall bordering the meadow, and she did not 
feel herself secure se long as she remained with- 
in those dangerous préctincts. The night was so 
dark, that she could not distinguish any thing 
but the mere wall till they had well nigh cross- 
ed the open space ; but at lengt: , with joy and 
satisfaction indescribable, she beheld a small 
gate in the enclosure, which they found open, 
and in an instant the whole party were in the 
by-road leading from Puiselet to Fontainbleau. 

[t is true, Annette had no idea of where she 
was; but it was clear that she was now free, 
and she did weep right heartily. Not twenty 
yards from the gate stood a carriage, wih a 
coachman and two other men on fvot, holding 
some horses, and towards the coach the lady led 
her tenderly forward, whispering, ‘ You are safe, 
dear child! You are safe !’ 

Every thing now passed easily and rapidly ; 
Annette took her place in the vehicle, the lady 
seated herself by her side; the two women ser- 
vants also found roem, and the men occupied a 
place on the outside. The armed servants who 
had come with the l»dy herse'f, mounted the 
horses which were standing near, and without 
any word being given, as soon as the door was 
closed, the carriage began to move furward at 
as rapid a rate as the nature of the road would 
permit. 

Annette was still weeping; but she felt the 
arm of ber fair eompanion cast round her, and 
her hand pressed tenderly in that soft hand 
which had guided her from the dangerous abode 
in which she had been placed, while the sweet 
melancholy voice of her who had taken so 
strange an interest in her fate whispered tender- 
ly, anxiously, in her ear,‘ You are safe, dear 
Annette—you are safe. It is for this moment 
that I have lived so long.’ 

There might be a thousand things that An- 
nette would have liked t» ask; there might be 
athousand hopes, and anxieties, and expecta- 
tions which required satisfaction; but she felt 
it was not amoment to make inquiries of any 
kind, especially asshe was not alone with the 
lady who had set her free. 

For more than two hours the carriage rolled 
on rapidly, and then came a momentary pau 
while fresh horses were put on, after whieh i 
began to move forward at the same pace, andd 
not stop for nearly three hours more. Again 
the horses were changed, and again for an hour 
and a half they proceeded on their way, till at 
length, by some faint streak of light that began 
to appear in the eastern sky, Annette perceived 
a leng avenue of trees, uriver, anda chateau at 
some short distance. In ten minutes more they 
drove into the court of the mansien itself. The 
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whole household seemed to be upand watching. 
The great doors at the top of a flight of steps 
were thrown open, and a blaze of cheerful | ght 
came forth from the vestibule. The lady ied 
Annetie on by the hand up those steps, and 
through the hall, intoalarge ana magnificent sa- 
loon, where some light refreshment were laid out. 

The walls of the room were wainscotted with 
black oak, without any other ornament what- 
soever, except the rich carving of the cornices 
and mouldings: butin the centre of one of the 
panels was a small portrait in a thick heavy 
frame. To it the lady Jed up Annette at once, 
and without a word puinted to the picture with 
her hand. It was beautifully executed, and re- 
presentod a gentleman in a military dress in 
the act of mounting his horse. He seemed to 
be taking leave of some one, and looked full 
into the room, while his left hand was represent- 
ed gracefully waving his hat and plume with 
an expression of joy and buoyant happiness 
which it is difficult to describe. 

As soon as she saw it, Annette put her hand 
to her brow, exclaiming, ‘I have seen that be- 
fore—] have seen that before at Castelneau! I 
have seen it, and kno it well; for [ have look- 
ed at itfor wany an hour. Oh, what a cour- 
t:nance! Oh, whata look !’ 

The lady cast her arms around her, bent down 
her head upon Annette’s shouidei, and wept 
bitterly. Whether it was the sympathy with 
grief that 1s in every fine and affectionate hu- 
man heart ; or some of those many latent causes 
those fine and mysterious links between being 
and being which never have been, aid perhaps 
never will be, explained, which setidle metaphy- 
si¢s altogether at fault, and tell us, perhaps, as 
much as we can ever know in this world of the 
workings ef the immaterial spirit within us, and 
of its communion with other spirits—whetter it 
proceeded from any of these causes, trom sources 
more deep and inexplicable still, or from others 
more plain and apparent, | cannot tell, but An- 
nette saw not the grief of the lady unmoved, 
looked not upon that picture without strong emo- 
tion herself, and giving way to all she felt, she 
too bowed down ker head and mingled her tears 
with those of her companion. 

They were not allowed a long space of time 
to indulge in such emotions ; for one of the ser- 
vants who had accomp:nied the carriage enter- 
ed the room the momeat after. and approaching 
the lady with a respecttul air, whispered a few 


w her in a low voice. 
lady started, and put her hand to her 
brow ‘Indeed!’ she said, ‘indeed! How far 


did he come ?’ 

‘Half way through the second stage, madam,’ 
replied the servant. 

‘That is unfortunate,’ saia the lady—most 
unfortunate. Dearest Annette, we have not 
yet found repose ; but, at ail events, we area 
long way in advance, and we will not suffer them 
to succeed—no, not if we should quit France.— 
Ask no questions, my sweet child, but take some 
refreshment, then three hours of repose, and 
then let us onward to whatever fate may lie be- 
fore us.’ 

{Te be continued j 
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GEORGE JULIAN,” 


The Prince. 


BY HENRY COCKTON. 


PART XVIIL—CHAPTER XXX. 


GEORGE IN NEWGATE. 

Notwithstanding the agony consequent on the 
heartless address oi the chairman, and the ex- 
haustion induced by the excessive heat of the 
court, George en being removed soon rallied ; 
but the idea of his strength having failed at the 
last moment—the thought of his having devel- 
oped on hearing his sentence, those feelings 
from which conscious guilt might be inferred 
—efflicted him more than even the sentence it- 
self He could scarcely bear tothink of it; he 
cou!d not but hola it to be an unpardonable ex- 
hibition of weakness, albeit to those who con- 
sider his position—standing then perfectly in- 
nocent in the character of a convict, being de- 
nounced as ao atrocious and unnatura) villain, 
and having his very heart-strings torn by allu- 
sions to her whom he tenderly loved, in the 
solemn phraseology of judicial sympathy—it 
will not appear strange that nature at last should 
have failed to sustain him. 

He did not however despair even then; he 
still felt eonvinced. that notwithstanding his 
position was one of extreme peril, he should 
eventually triumph. and that conviction restored 
his moral strength, and enabled him to bear up 
with firmness against impending ruin. 

But that firmness he could not impart to his 
three faithful friends, Bull, Fred, and the Cu- 
rate. They accompanied him back to the prison 
in tears: their hearts were full of sorrow, and 
they trembled. Bull sobbed like a child, and 
on taking leave of George at the gate, he con- 
vulsively grasped both his hands, and having 
kissed them, exclaimed m tremulous tones, 
‘Ged bless you !—God bless you! my boy !— 
all, all shail yet be well! It shall! 1 know 
your innocence! { know it!—and the world 
shall know it too. If it cort fifty thousand 
pounds tll prove it!—It shall be done!—I'll 
do it!—I will’ 

‘ My good old friend,’ retarned George, ‘I 
cannot express to you that h I feel—bat 
Julia,’ he add+d, as fthe tears d from his 
eyes, ‘teli her, my kind friend, te thateven 
now I do not despair! Cheer het! comfort 
her '—God be with her, and with you 

He had the power to say no more: 
shovk them warmly by the hand, and the 
of the prison were the u.ext moment clo ed. 

To them this parting was a source of deep af- 








fliction, but the duty they had yet to perform, 


namely, that of communicating the intelligence 
to Julia, was more afflicting still. They knew 
not how to commence while they dreaded its 
effect in whatever light they mi ht make it ap- 
pear; but although they telt ready to sink with 
exhaustion, they resolved to assume as sanguine 
an aspect as they could, and having entered a 
coach repaired to George’s residence forthwith. 
* Coatinued from page 633 


Julia had been with difficulty prevailed upon 
to seep from the court, and although various 
notes had been despatched during the day with 
the view of subduing her apprehensions, her 
anxiety towards night became painfully intense. 
She and Helen were at the window when the 
coach drew up and they flew to the door in an 
instant, and strained their eyes tocatch a glimpse 
of him whose appearance would have inspired 
them with jey. 

The door of the coach was opened, and Fred 
alighted, and gave his arm to Bull, who imme- 
diately approached Julia and took her hand. 

‘George—Gearge !’ cried Julia tremblingly. 
* where—where is George ?” 

* He—he—can’t return to-night,’ replied Bull, 
who could scarcely articulate. 

‘ But the trial? the result? What is the re- 
salt «f the trial!’ 

* My dear creature: be ealm—lI'll explain all 
—come.’ 

‘But tell me, pray tell me at onee! I can 
bear it! say, are my worst fears realized ?” 

‘By no means.’ 

*Thank God !—thank God !—then the trial 
is not over yet?’ 

* Why—yes—the trial is over.’ 

‘The trial over!—and he not here !—pray do 
not trifle with my feelings? Iam on the rack ; 
What is the result ”’ 

* My dear soul, the result of this persecution 
is not yet known.’ 

* But the verdict?’ 

‘Why the verdict is nominally against him.’ 

‘Againsthi~! Guilty? 

In an inst:.t her conatenance became pale 
as death; h.r eyes ro'ted wildly, her lips were 
livid; big drops of coid sweat sprang from her 
brow, and she fell into hisarms like a corse. 

‘I foresaw this,’ sai2 Bull, as he placed her 
upon a couch, while tears filled the eyes of all 
save Mrs Julian, whose grief was too intense 
to allow her to weep, and who stood as if un- 
conscious of all that was passing, ‘ I foresaw 
this, | knew that it would ge to her heart.’ 

‘Heaven have mercy upon her,’ exclaimed 
the curate, ‘au grant her strength to endure 
this great calamity with Christian fortitude.’ 


Bull, almost blinded with tears, now ap- 
proached Mrs. Julian, and led her with the as- 
sistance of Fred and the Curate in silence from 

om, while Helen and the servants were 
ing restoratives to Julia, whose spirit 
to have fled. 
r madam,’ said Bull, having taken a 
seat her, ‘you do not understand me. All, 
all will be well! Nothing has occurred to in- 
duce us to despair. George does not despair. 
Ido not despair. None can despair. We are 
all full of hope—the most lively hope! Come, 
hear me explain.’ 
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Mrs. Julian looked at him earnestly fora 
moment, and a flood of tears came to her relief, 
when he labored zealously to induce her to be- 
lieve that George, although he then stood con- 
victed, would soon have his innocence proved ; 
and in this, with the aid of the curate and Fred, 
he succeeded so far as to cause hupe to spring 
from her fears. 

Poor Julia, however was seen no more by 
them that night. On being sufficiently restored, 
she was removed to her chamber; and when 
Bul! had impressed upon Mrs. Julian ‘and He len, 
that they would be justified in assuring her of 
George’s perfect safety, he leit them to cheer 
her with that assurance, and with a heavy heart 
proceeded home, accompanied by Fred. 

In the morning, after having passed a truly 
wretched night, George was visited by the gov- 
ernor of the prison, who had received an imper- 
ative order jor his immediate removal te New- 
gate. 

*] am sorry, Mr. Julian,’ said he, having deli- 
cately exhibited the order, ‘[ am really grieved 
for you, but I must do my duty. I[ will how- 
ever perform it with as little offence as possible. 
You shall have a coach from the gate, and I 
will myself go with you and recommend you to 
Mr. Wontner, who is really a kind hearted gen- 
tleman.’ 

George pressed his hand warmly, and thank- 
ed him: he had always been treated by him with 
marked consideration, and in consequence felt 
extremely gratelul. 

There was, however, one part of the govern- 
or’s duty the performance of which caused a 
bitter pang. Previously to the removal of eve- 
ry prisoner, after conviction, to Newgate, it 
was the custom to affix what is termed a ‘basil’ 
—tound his ancle; and during the process of 
attaching this basil to the ancle of George, he, 
inspite of himself shuddered; while the big 
tears rolled down his cheec«s—for the iron in- 
deed seemed to enter his suul! 

All being now in readiness, George and the 
governor walked to the outer gate; but nosoon- 
er did they make their appearance there, than 
George was assailed by a set of hired wretches 
with groans and yells of a most unearthly char- 
acter; while Sir Richard and Joseph, by whom 
the ruffians were led, lavished upon him the vil- 
= epithets that ever proceeced from human 

ips. 

‘Shame!’ exclaimed the governor, having 
entered the coach with George. ‘Shame !— 
monsters !’ 

‘The prince,’ cried Sir Richard,—‘the prince 
—the felon prince!’ 

‘ Drive on!’ shouted the governor; as 
coachman obeyed, they were followed 
the Green by the mob, who filled the 
most terrific groans. 

*I have seen, Mr. Julian,’ observ 
ernor, when they had got quite c 
crowd, ‘I have seen, sir, many bad fellows in 
my time, but | never in my life saw a man 10 
revengefal as that precious father-in-law of 
yours. He looks like what heis. I’m sure that 
he’s a bitter, brutal, black-hearted man. Bat 
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cheer up, Mr. Julian! Don't let the beastly 
bellowings of a mob of uncivilised wretches de- 
press you! When we get a little farther we'll 
have a glass of wine. It'll raise your spirits: 
come—don’t be downhearted !’ 

*{ cannot but feel it,’ said George, ‘ the thot 
of being thus pursued by that man, whom I nev- 
er in my life injured, bat whom, on the contra- 
ry, Lhave endeavored to conciliate and to serve, 
is dreadful.’ 

‘It is, itis; I know itis. I. seems to me to 
be a villanous piece of business altogether; but 
it you urge the point that was mentioned this 
morning—about the separation of the jury, you 
know—I feel sure you'll get over it now.’ 

‘But how can | prove the fact? I must not 
call upon you to give evidence !’ 

‘Now I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Julian: I 
am not much in the habit of professing friend- 
ship to those who are placed in my custody, be- 
cause I’ve very few indeed that are not scamps, 
Dut so certain am [ that you are of a different 
sort—so convinced do 1 feel that you are inno- 
cent of this business—that if my evidence were 
necessary to save you I should feel myself 
bound to come forward without the least regard 
to the injury I m‘ght thereby inflict upon my- 
self; but as it isn’t necessary for me to appear 
—as there are many who can prove it without 
injuring themselves—it would be hardly worth 
while for me to run into ruin when there's no 
occasion for it atall : do you understand ?” 

‘Perfectly.’ 

‘For instance, you can call upon the chairman; 
you can call upon the whole bench of magis- 
trates, you can call upon the officers of the court ; 
nay, you can evencall upon the jury themselves 
to deny it if they can. So that you see you 
have at least fifty witnesses who can swear to 
the fact, and whose evidence cannot injure 
them in the slightest degree. But come,’ he 
added, pulling the check string, ‘ we are getting 
very near: you shall have a glass of wine be- 
fore you go in, to revive you.’ 

As the coach siopped at the deor of a tavern 
in Smithfield, the governor ordered a pint of 
sherry to be brought to them, for which he in- 
sisted upon paying; and when they had drank 
it, with many expressions of good feeling, they 
proceeded in silence to Newgate. 

The feeli of George, as he entered the 
gate, whi ned into a sort of lodge, the 
walls of . 1 were hung with fetters, were 
ig in the extreme; bu the governor 
d tocheer him, and ‘ntroduced him 
ch kindness to Mr. Wontner, who how- 
; failed to show any marked consiaeration 













for hun then, for he ordered him, with what ap- 
peared unnecessary promptitude, into the trans- 


port yard, in which he was soon surrounded by 
about filty convicts, who had been sentenced to 
various perieds of transportation. 

They had all heard of George: they had ex- 
pected him that morning, and that which re- 
commended him to them was the conviction : f 
his being guilty of the very crimes of which he 
was innocent: they therefore hailed him as the 
‘Prince,’ and were delighted with his appear- 
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ance: they tegatded him as a fine, bold, noble, 
dashing tellow, whieh he could not in their 
view,. by any possibility have been, had they 
believed him for an instant to have been free 
from crime. 

Attirst George took but little notice of them 
—for they were all reckless, desperate men, 
while the countenantes of the majority of them 
were indicative of the most brutal ferocity—but 
they continued to treat him with so much re- 
spect, and appeared to be so .nx:ous to adminis- 
ter to his comforts that he soon felt unable to 
regard them with anything bearing the semb- 
lance of contempt, and more especially as he 
found that with every little act of what they 
deemed condeseension on his part, they were 
delighted as highly as courtiers are when their 
sovereign “eigns to smile. 

it being known that morning that on the fol- 
lowing night the most desperate of these men 
were to be removed te the dock yards, a plan 
of escape had been conceived; and inthe course 
of the day George was drawn aside by one 
whom the rest seemed to treat with much respect 
and who explained to him their object without 
the smallest reserve. 

‘A lot of us,’ said he, ‘are booked for to- mor- 
row night, and we don’t want to go; and as there 
isn’t halfa chance at the blessed hulks, you 
know, we dont ought to throw an opportunity 
away.’ 

‘But have you,’ inquired George, an oppor. 
tuninity of escaping from this place. 

‘A capital one! an out and outer! And we 
mean for to uo it too this blessed night. Why 
shouldn't we,eh? What’sthe use of going to 
an unpleasant place when there’s no vecasion 
for it.’ 

‘But how can the escape be effected ?’ 

‘I'll tell you. In the first place we mean for 
to get up the chimney, and then get out upon 
the leads, and then to let ourselves down into 
the street, and then te cut away.’ 

‘Well, certainly that’s ail straightforward 


enough,’ said Geerge,* but do you antici ate ne 
opposition.’ 

‘Oh that’s all arranged. There’s certainly 
bars all up the blessed chimney; but they have 
all been loosened: there’s a blessed watchman 
like wise planted upon the leads, but then he’s to 
be silenced.” 

‘By bribes?” & 

‘Nota bit of it.—Silenced.” 

‘What murdered *’ , 

‘Murdered ain’t the word. How can Ya 
about such a man, in such a case, being mur- 
dered? Would he mind killing any one of us, 
do you think, if he had the chance of catching 
us out upon the leads? Wouldn't he do so as 
soon as look at us“ Very well them: why 
shouldn’t we do the same to him which he 
wouldn’t stand nice about doing to us? It 
wouldn’t be murder in his cave '—why should 
tt im oars ?—Ain't one man's | fe as dear to him 
asanother? But we wouldn't hurt a har of 
his head if he wouldn't interfere, but as he’s 
safe to do that, why of ceurse, he must be silenc- 
ed.’ 

3° 
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‘He is armed, | presume?’ 

‘Of course: he has a cutlass and a blunder- 
buss ?’ 

‘Which, the moment he fires it off, will alarm 
the whole prison.’ 

* Yes, yes, ay! but stop a bit: we don’t mean 
to let him have the chance "" 

‘How are yeu to prevent it?’ 

‘I'll tellyou. In the first plaee we have cast 
lots to decide which goes up the chimney first. 
In the next place, there’sa tank upon the leads 
whch supplies the whole prison with water. 
Very well. Now,as the watchman is an out 
and out giant to tackle—one who could dash 
either of us into the yard again and think neth- 
ing of it—the plan is for Bill Johnson, the swell 
who goes first, to wait in the pot till the watch- 
man who walks near ‘he tank, gets as close to 
the e-'ge as possible, and then to creep behind 
and push him quie ly ‘n. @nce there, of course 
he don’t get out again in a hurry: he’s safe to 
be drowned ; so that Bill can at once give the 
signal and up weall go! Eh? what do you 
think of that ?’ 

‘Bat when you reach the leads how do you 
mean to descend into the street ’’ 

‘Oh! that’s all arranged. We could do it 
with blankets alone if we liked, but there'll be 
lots of crack fellows outside to assist us. I'll 
tell you now how they mean to manage it: 
they mean to tie a stone to one end of a piece of 
twine and a good strong rope to the other, and 
when they’ve thrown up the stone and we’ve 
hauled up the rope, all we have to do is to 
make that rope fast and to slip down with all the 
regularity of life Don’tyousee? Isn’tit cap- 
ital? I'll tell you what I’lldo new: as you 
are an out and-outer, [’!] undertake to say that 
you shall be the first man to go down !’ 

‘But [ have no wish to make my escape.’ 

‘No wish! Well, mayI! No wish to es- 
cape! Well, if ever I heard anything to come 
half way up to that. Do you then want four- 
teen years of it? You very great swells have 
rum notions | know, but do yau think it would 
do youany good? Do you think you should 
hke it? 1f you do, I can only tell you this, you 
were never in your life more mistaken. You 
don’t know what itis, and I pity your ignorance. 
1 do know whatit is—worse luck !—and II! tell 
you candidly, [| never did and never shall like 
it; and, therefore, if you take a friend’s advice, 
you wonttry it until you're actually forced. 

vwark my words, it’s no treat; therefore dou't 
be ambitious.’ 

* My ambition,’ said George, who could not 
repress a smile, although his heart was inceed 

, *does not point in that direction, if it did 
Tain expect to pay the price of it; but I as- 

‘on “that if I could escape witheut one 
half'the ouble of climbing up achimney: nay, 
if every gate in this prison were open, and 1 
could pass out this night without the slightest 
opposition, 1’d suffer death rasher than do it.’ 

‘ Well, then, alll can say about the matter is 
this,—you and I have very different notions of 
propriety! But 1 can’t understand you! You 
say you’re not ambitious of being transported, 
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and then you sey in the sama breath, you've no 
wish to escape! I should just like to know how 
you make these ends meet.’ 

‘I've no wish to be transported,’ replied 
George, ‘ because that, as you justly observe, 
would be unpleasant: I have, on the other hand, 
no wish to escape, because, putting aside every 
= consideratien | fully expect to be discharg- 
ed. 
* Don’t trust to ‘t! Take the advice of a friend 
and don’t think of ranning any such risk for 
a moment. If you depend upon that you depead 
upon a rotten stick; mark my words. But what 
put such a rum idea into your head? What 
made you think of being discharged ? 

‘The mere fact of my being innocent of the 
crime ef which I have been convicted.’ 


* Well, that’s regular out and out! Innocent! 
Suppose you are innocent, what’s the odds of 
that? What is innocence; and what is crime ? 
1 like to argue on that blessed point. What, | 
ask, isinrocence? Nothing. What is crime? 
Anything. Anything the nobs like so christen 
crime is crime, and anything they like to say 
isn’t, isn’t. What's crime in ene country ain’t 
crime in another. Crime is nothing at all more 
than an offence against the laws; and what are 
the laws’ Of course just what the nobs lise to 
make them. Isn tit monstrous that they shoule 
have so much power? There wants, sir, a 
sweeping reform of the laws: a reform that'll 
sweep them all away. I’m for every man deing 
the best he can for himself, and the laws that 
oppose him are clean against liberty. 


George did not, of course, presume to answer 
this Daluedie philosophical argument ; but be- 
ing anxious to prevent the commission of murder 
reverted to the subject of the escapé. 

*Do you really then intend to drown the 
watchman ! he inquired. 

‘Of course ; the thing can’t be dune in any 
other way! How can it? He’s sure to inter- 
fere it we give him a chance, and nothing could 
please him better than the opportunity of blow- 
ing out the brains of the first man that springs 
from the pot. What's the odds then of drown- 
ing such a fellow as that? Is such a man fit to 
live? Nota bitef it. But of course you are 
only joking when you say that you don’t want 
to make your escape?’ 

‘No, I’m perfectly serious.’ 

‘ But consider how unpleasant, how lonely it 
willbe to be left here alone! Come, go with 
ns; make up your mind.’ 

‘It is made up already.” 

‘That you will not go?’ 

‘That 1 will not go.’ 

‘ Then,’ said the tellow ining from him in- 
dignantly, ‘you're not the man | took you for.” 


Nor was he: for having satisfied hi if that 
the whole of the preparations deseribed had in 
reality been made, he had an interview with the 
governor, to whom he explained— without point- 
ing out any particular party—that an escape ac- 
companied by murder had been planned, and 
the censequence wasthat immediate and effect- 
ual steps were taken to frustrate the design. 


George was then removed to the infirmary 
where he was constantly visited by Fred and 
the curate, who were the only freinds he wished 
to see, able to come, Bull and Julia being utterly 
prostrate. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN WHICH TYNTE IS CAPTURED. 


The first step taken by George, with the view 
of establishing his innocence, was to lay the 
whole case before the attorney and solicitor- 
general for their opinion. This he did not as 
his own case nominally; but as the case of A 
prosecuted by B; and the result was that both 
tnose gentlemen decided,—1. That no felony 
had been committed; 2. That the fefusal or. the 
part of the chairman to reserve the points start- 
od, for the opinion of the judges was not law; 2. 
That the separation of the jury during the trial 
was illegal; and that, therefore, the conviction 
was bad. 


Armed with this opinion, George prepared a 
memorial to the crown, embodying the whole 
of the facts of the case, and claiming asa right 
au immediate discharge. This he sent to the 
Home Office, and waited anxiously for severa: 
days; but received noanswer. He then drew up 
another memorial, and having sent it, waited sev- 
eral days longer when as even the receipt of it had 
not been acknowledged, Fred called at the Home 
Office, and was with characteristic flippancy 
informed that his lordship—the heme secretary 
who had had several interviews with the chair- 
man, and whose mind had by that worthy per- 
son been poisened—deciined to interfere. 

George now saw that the only chance leit tor 
him was to appeal to the conductors of the pub- 
lie press, and through them to public justice. He 
therefore wrote several letters to the editors of 
the various London papers—for whiche yery fa- 
cility was then afforded—setting forth the real 
facts arguing upon every point involved, em- 
bodying the opinion of the attorney and solici- 
tor-general, and proving asclearly as the thing 
could be proved, that he had been most unjurt- 
ly convicted. 

With a promptitude and spirit which reflect- 
ed great credit upon the gentlemen who had the 
conduct ef those journals, these letters were 
inserted, andjot only inserted, but dwelt upon 
day after day in leading aiticles until the case 


public mind, ana formed one of the 
pics of discussion. 
gain George memorialised the crown, but 


the very day »n which that memoria} was des- 
patched, he indirectly recieved information of 
the fact of his name being down to be removed 
to the Hulks! 

With the view of ascertaining if this infor- 
mation were correct, Fred immediately started 
for the office of the superintendent of he con- 
victs, but as on his arrival he found the office 
closed, he returned in a fever of exeitement to 
George, who was then and who continued 
throughout the night in a state of mind border- 
ing upon madness. 
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{nthe mean time poor Julia had in some de- 
gree recovered from the effects of the shock in- 
duced by the intelligence of George’s cunvic- 
tion; indeed, on hearing that his immediate re- 
moval was apprehended—for she had earnestly 
prayed that nothing might be concealed from 
her then—she felt her strength so much increas- 
ed that at even the hazard of her life shez resolv- 
ed to accompany Fred inthe morning. 

In the morning accerdingly, although ex- 
tremely weak, she and Helen went with Fred 
to the superintendent's office, and having en- 
quired whether the the name of George were 
down to be removed, they were informed with 
much kindness of manner that the name had 
been down, but that the Secretary of State had 
ordered it to be erased. 

The feelings with which this information in- 
spired Julia are indescribable. Her eyes spark- 
led brilliantly, and her heart leaped for joy: be- 
ing rendered her perfectly happy. She was 
certain that this erasure was but the prelude to 
his discharge: she was sure of it !—nothing then 
could have shaken her conviction that George 
would be restored to her still. 

‘ Let us has‘en,’ she cried, on leaving the of- 
fice, ‘to that dreadful prison with this happy 
news. He is saved,’ she added, as tears of joy 
sprang into her eyes, ‘ I know that he is saved.’ 

As Fred, without giving the matter a thought, 
had discharged the coach in which they came, 
and as neither that nor any other vehicle was at 
hand, they walked on; but they had not pro- 
ceeded far when Helen uttered a scream, and in 
an instant Fred sprang at the throat of him who 
had induced it, and held him with the grasp of a 
giant. It was Tynte !—and the efforts he made 
to escape was almost super-human. 

‘Let me go!’ he cried, ‘Oh! let me go!—I 
have never injured you!—let me go!—let me 

0! 

* Not while I have life !’ exclaimed Fred, ‘not 
while | have life.” 

And bringing him to the ground, he knelt 
upon his chest, and thus rendered him atterly 
powerless. 

A crowd soon collected of coursé, and many 
true English persons—feeling bound to tak ¢ 
the part of the weak against the strong withou 
reference to reason or to justice, cried ‘Shame! 
Do you want to murderthe man? Let him get 
up! Shame! Shame !’—and were about to at- 
tempt a rescue, when Fred exciaimed,— 

* An officer! A reward of two hundred 
has been offered for the apprehension is 
man, and he shall have my share of it who first 
brings me an officer.’ 

‘in an instant—l:ke Engli hmen—they who 
had betore been most anxious to effect a rescue 
staried off, and an officer, surrounded by them 
all—for they were all resolved to claim the re- 
ward—soon arrived. ~ 

‘This is Tynte!’ cried Fred. ‘ Horatio Os- 
_— Tynte! Icharge him with felony! secure 

im !’ 

Tne officer had heard of Tynte before, and 
he knew ot the reward: he therefore held him 
with unexampled tightness, while Fred placed 
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Julia and Helen in a coach, and desired the 
coachman to follow, waen Tynte was marched 
off, toa secure place at hand where he was safely 
locked up. 

Fred had no sooner satisfied the authorities on 
the subject of Tynte’s ideutity, and given them 
all necessary information, than he rejoined Ju- 
lia and Helen, whose excitement was then at 
the highest pitch, and ordered the coachman to 
drive to the Old Bailey. 

*‘ Thank Heaven, we have caught him at last!’ 
exclaimed Fred ‘But,’ he added, addressing 
Julia, ‘pray do not goin with me now? You 
are exciied: Mr. Julian is excited ; and pleas- 
urable as it is to be the bearer of good news, | 
must beg of you to forego that pleasure both for 
your own sake and his. The meeting will lam 
sure be under the circumstances more than you 
can bear,aud may endanger by delay that for 
which we are most anxious, and to which 
every other consideration should give place. Let 
me first alone receive my instructions, and then 
Vil lead you to him.’ 

‘ You are right:’ returned Julia, ‘ quite right 
We will remain in tre coach until you have 
seen him and decided upon the course to be pur- 
sued. 1 would not cause a moment's delay for 
the world.’ 

On reaching the Old Bailey, Fred according- 
ly leit them, and proceeded to the infirmary of 
the prison, where he found George engaged in 
writing to one ef the sheriffs. 

‘I have news for you,’ said he as he ap- 
proached him, ‘great news! Tynte is taken, sir!’ 

‘Tyote taken!’ exclaimed George, whose 
countenance on the instant brightened up.— 
‘Then I am safe. But are you sure—quite 
sure ?? 

‘| have captured him myself!’ 

*You have given me new life: [ breathe free- 
ly again. But how—tell me all—how was it? 
Where is he now ”” 

Fred explained; and never did an explana- 
nation cause more delight. Hope reigned in 
the ascendant again ; nay, he felt he was already 
free. 

‘Let Sir Richard know of it,’ said he: ‘ in- 
form also that infamous consin of yours; send 
messengers tothem voth. I would not compass 
the ruin of even such a man as Tynte ; but let 
them know that he has been captured: Jet him 
be tried: he is sure to be acquitted, and my dis- 
charge must of necessity follow. Go, my dear 
boy; go, lose not a moment.’ 

‘One word more, said Fred, lingering. 

¢ What is it? Out with it at once. 

* Mrs. Julian—’ 

‘Yes! wnat of her? what has happened ?— 
Speak |’ 

* Nothing—nothing has happened,’ said Fred: 
‘She and Helen are uow in a coach outside.’ 

George, whose full heart had ceased to beat 
with apprehension, breathed again. 

‘Oh! said he with a heavy sigh, ‘you filled 
me with alarm. And she is much better, much 
better? I thank God for that! Bring her to 
me, Fred ; go, there’s a dear boy: why did she 
not come in with you? 
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Leaving this question to be anssere’ «non, 
Fred lett him, and quickly returned w h his 
charge, who trembled dreadfully when on enter- 
ing the prison, the fetters and bars met her 
view. 

* My Julia!’ exclaimed George, clasping her 
to his heart, ‘my poor girl! my own dear 
love !’ 

Julia sobbed convulsively, and nestled in his 
breast without the power to utter a word. 


‘It is sad, my sweet girl,’ he continued, after 
a pause, during which he kissed her fondly again, 
‘It is indeed, sad to meet in a place like this ; 
but already black infamy and falsehood are 
yielding to the power of justice and truth. The 
night of despair has passed, my Jutia; the morn- 
ing of hope has dawned. Heaven will not de- 
sert us, my poor girl !—Heaven will not desert 
us.’ 

‘I do not despair, dear George,’ said Julia, «I 
am happy—very happy—in the conviction that 
we have now ampe reason to hope. I am sure 
—quite sure—that you will soon be restored to 
me! Bless you!’ she added, throwing her arms 
round his neck, and g-zing at him with the 
purest affection, ‘ you are dearer, far dearer than 
everto me! Were I to lose you—’ 


* Do not think of it, do not even dream of it, 
Julia! Believe that truth will triumph sull: be- 
lieve that we shall again be happy.’ 

‘I do, dear George, indeed I do. I fondly, 
firmly, religiously believe it. Heaven in its 
merey grant that nothing may now eccur to 
shake that belief! Butoh, what agony must 
you have endured !’ 

¢{ have been, my love, sustained by the con- 
sciousness of innocence: I never knew what it 
was tc despair until | heard that they were about 
to remove me. But 1 suppose Fred has from 
time to time told you all. He isa goed fellow 
—ali heart!—I know not, I am sure, what I 
should have done without him.’ 

* He is a dear kind creature; but 1 feel that 
his kindaess has induced him to keep the knowl. 
edge of many things from me.’ 


*{ do not know,’ said George, ‘that anything 
has heppened which need be concealed from 
you now, my love. Shall Lexplain all to you, 
myself?? 

Julia begged of him to do so, and he related 
every circumstence that had occurred since his 
conviction, reminding her constantly, as he pro- 
ceeded, that their troubles were reeeding, and 
that they still had the prospect of happiness in 
view. 

Helen, during the whole of this time, sat in 
silence; she wept, indeed, for the scene she had 
wituessed affected her deeply; but she did not 
join in the conversation until Fred returned with 
the intelligence that the officer to whom he had 
given information in the first instance, had 
been with Sir Richard and Joseph, who, with 
Bounsom, their attorney, were to appear against 
Tynte when the magistrates sat in the eve- 
n 


ing. 
ff understand,’ added Fred, ‘that Sir Rich- 
ard is determined to goon with the prosecution, 


and that Joseph declares that :f it cost him five 
thousand pounds he'll procure a conviction.’ 

‘I’m glad of it right glad,’ cried George, 
‘ Let them try, he is sure to be acquitted. But 
be at the office, Fred, there’s a dear bey: do not 
fail to be at the office, of to let me as soon as 
possible know the result ?” 

¢ Depend upon me.’ 

‘I do Fred: [ do.’ 

It was then suggested that as the day was far 
advanced, Fred should accompany Julia and Hel- 
en home, which, when they had taken leave of 
George, who inspired them with additional con- 
fidence in the safety of his position—he did, 
and after having partaken of a hasty meal he 
and the Curate, who had been anxiously wai - 
ing their return, went to hear the examination 
of Tynte. 

On entering the office they found that the 
magistrates had not arrived, but Sir Richard and 
Joseph, with Mr. Bounsom and a stout person 
who look 'd like a respectable witness in a horse 
case, ready to swear to anything, eithet in or 
out of nature, were waiting with the utmost im- 
patience. 

The magistrates, however, did not keep them 
long, and when they had taken their seats, Tyme 
was placed at the bar. 

*That’s the man,’ cried Sir Richard, in an 
earnest but subdued tone to Bounsom, ‘I could 
pick him out ef'a million, and swear that he’s 
the man.’ 

Mr. Bounsom then solemnly stated the case, 
and exhibited the warrant for Tynte’s appre« 
hension, and whe> his identity had been suffi- 
ciently sworn to the magistrates making short 
work of it, committed him at once to take his 
trial on the indictment. 

Fred and the curate then immediately left the 
office, and having entered a coach, proteeded to 
communicate the result of the examination to 
George, whom they found in conversation with 
one of the sheriffs. 

‘Is he committed ?’ inquired George as they 
entered the infirmary. 

‘ He is,’ replied Fred, ‘ to take hie trial on the 
indictment.’ 

‘Then,’ said George, addressing the sheriff, 
‘since you as a lawyer admit that the law laid 
down by the chairman was unsound, and that 
therefore a conviction ought not to have taken 
place, you will feel yourself, | am sure at least 
justified in doing me this favor. The mere fact 
ofmy name having been erased from the book 
of tb superintendent, 1 regard as no security 
against my being sent away at an hout’s notice. 
It may have been done to allow the excitement 
produeed by this case to subside: I do not mean 
to say that it was, but that it may have been the 
object, and that when that object shall have been 
even partially attained, | may be removed at 
once witkout the removal creating any addi- 
tional sensation. If, therefore, you will be kind 
enough to go to the Home-offize and obtain from 
the secretary a promise that I shall not be re- 
moved until after the trial of this man Tynte, 


I shall feel extremely grateful, and you will — 


eventaally have the satisfaction of knowing that 
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you thereby saved from destruction an innocent 
man.’ 

* He is innocent. sir,’ cried the good old curate, 
addressing the sheriff earnestly,‘ 1 know that he 
is innocent. I'll stake my reputation upon it, 
and I am a clergyman of the church of England. 
Let me therefore implore vou to do all in your 
power forhim. Save him, sir, and God will bless 
you for it.’ 

The sheriff took the curate’s hand, and as a 
tear stood in his eye, ne promised to exert all the 
it fluence he possessed, in crder that George 
might be saved. 

And he kept that promise faithfully. He went 
to the Home-office on the following morning, 
and the result of hi3 interview with the secreta- 
ry of state was an assurance that George should 
not be removed until after Tynte’s trial. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE FAILURE OF THE BANK. 

The mind of George was now comparatively 
tranquil, and he resolved to wait with patience 
uniil Tynte had been tried; but in less than an 
hour after the sheriff had given him the assur- 
ance of the Home Secretary, he received in- 
formation of the failure ef his bank. 

During the whole of his troubles, he had 
never for a moment compromised Waghorn: he 
had never suffered it to be known except by 
those who were interested in preserving secre- 
cy, and that he and the firm of Stevens, Carlton 
aud Co., were in the slightest degree connected 
for he felt, and mostcorrectly, that if the fact 
were made public under the circumstances, all 
confidence in the stability of the establishment 
would be immediately withdrawn. 

It required not this,however,to involve the firm 
in ruin: it needed only the continued absence 
of George, for Waghorn, no sooner found 
himself free from all control, than he launched 
into a sea of speculations, and recklessly pursu- 
ed a conrse of commercial diablerie so perilous, 
that within a month of his having the entire 
management in his hands, the bank, which oth- 
erwise must have flourished, was never safe 
for a single day. 

His folly amounted to a species of insanity, he 
was coustantly risking the overthrow of the es- 
tablishment by the quantity of bills which he 
had out under discount indorsed by the firm, 
the slightest irregularity in the payment of 
which woald have caused an immediate with- 
drawal of confidence. 2 

It is true he kept the account with their Lon- 
don agents in good order, and paid in the whole 
of his London receipts—including those of the 
various branch concerns he had establishcd—re- 
paying himself by drawing upon the bank; but 
the idea of safety with such immense numberof 
cross bills which he had out then, was altogether 
out of the question. The bank could not be 
safe: it was tottering daily upon the very brink 
of ruin. 

Having pursued this system for several monihs 
with success, it happened that five rather heavy 
bills —bearing the endorsement of the bank—be- 
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came due on the same day; and that wishing to 
leave town for a time, he entrusted one of his 
clerks with the money to take them up when 
presented. Instead of doing this, however, the 
clerk absconded with it all; and it was not un- 
til three days after the bills had been dishonored 
that Waghorn became cognisant of the fact. 
The London agents on being applied to, of 
course paid the very last suulling they had in 
their hands, but as that was not enough to go 
beyond what they had in their bands, the intel- 
ligenee soon spread, the affairs both of the bank- 
ing firm and Waghorn were canvassed, and the 
result was, that the bank of necessity stopped. 

George on hearing ot the failure, immediately 
sent fer Waghorn, and was ut first disposed to 
be extremely angry with him, seeing that he 
had sent him the most flattering accounts from 
time to time, representing the bank as being 
the most flourishing in the country; but when 
he came, broken spirited, and nearly half dead, 
George, instead of displaying any angry feel- 
ing, took him by the hand, and endeavored to 
cheer hii. 

¢ Come,’ said he ‘this is indeed a sad affair, 
but let us go coolly into the matter, in order to 
ascertain what is to be done.’ 

‘Mr. Julian,’ said Wagho:n, ‘I am ashamed 
tosee you, nor do I know what you'll say to me. 
If youcall me a fool, 1 deserve it. 1 wasa fool, 
a wretched fool, to trust-that villain with the 
money for those bills.’ 

‘ But,’ rejoined George promptly, ‘if there be 
nothing more than that, it may yet be got over. 
The bank need not stop absolutely for that!—in 
a few days surely we shall be able to resume 
payment?’ 

‘But that is not all: other bills are falling 
due daily.’ 

‘For heavy amounts? But how many have 
you got out? 

‘I should say about fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds worth.’ 

‘ Fifty or sixty thousand!’ exciaimed George, 
whom the amount completely staggered. ‘Why 
what in the name of reason, Waghorn, have you 
been about?’ 

*{ have been a fool: 1 know it: and now 
there’s nothing left fur me to do but to cut my 
throat.’ 

‘ It is indeed folly to talk thus. For Heaven’s 
sake let me know how the affair stands. What 
is due to the vank?—and what is the amount of 
its liabilities? We must take our notes at least 
out of circulation. Hundreds of poor persons 
as yeu well know will be ruined if we fail to do 
that’ 

«But will not that be called an undue pre- 
ference ?” 

*Waghorn, you know, I believe, that I am 
not a man that would suggest an act of injus- 
tice ; but those notes must be taken out of cir- 
culation. Something may yet be done with 
the bills to enable us to bring ourselves eventu- 
ally round again. Let the whole of the accounts 
be placed before me. We must not give up 
without a struggle! I shail soon be againa free 
man, and as far as 1 am concerned, [ am willine 
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to make any sacrifice in order that confi ence 
in the firm may be restored, but at once let me 
have the accounts.’ 

Waghorn promised to procure them as soon 
as possible, and he did so: be brought them to 
George the next day, but the affairs were found 
on examination to be so desperate—the bank 
having been made liable for nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds, for which it had not received 
the value of 4 single shilling—that any attempt 
to go onagain would have been madness. The 
failure was therefore complete, and George, 
whose name fortunately was not in any availa- 
ble deed, sent Fred down to purchase the notes 
of many of the poorest holders at fifty per cent : 
while not only Wazhorn, but his father, became 
80 involved tuat the docket was struck against 
them both, and the oid man died on the follow 
ing day broken hearted. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
TYNTE’S ACQUITTAL. 


George during the whole of this time was in- 
constant communication with Tynte, for much 
ashe abhorred the real character of the man, he 
fe\t justified—seeing that the happiness of those 
who were dear to him was involved—in doing 
all in his power to ensure his acquittal. 

He therefore from time to time advised him 
on the course to be pursued, and retained for 
him the highest legal talent available; but above 
all he impressed upon him the necessity for 
struggling to have his trial removed frum the 
sessions feeling perfectly sure that if he were 
tried there the chairman would strain every 
nerve to convict him. 

This struggle was accordingly made. An af- 
fidavit was drawn up, setting forth in strong 
terms the ch irman’s prejudice and incapacity 
as developed on George's trial, and embodying 
the affidavits which had been previously made 
by George himself; and when a counter affi- 
davit—in which he endeavored to answer the 
whole of the allegations, had becn putin by the 
chairman,they were submitted to the judges 
who at once saw tlie whole thing so clearly, that 
without hesitation they ruled that it was acase 
which ought to be tried before the highest le- 
gal authority of the realm—the grand prelimina- 
ry point for which G-orge had contended. 

Notwithstaneing this highly important step 
had been gained, George resolved to leave no 
stone unturned with the view ef making all se- 
cure. He had his attorney with him constantly 
to consult him on the various points which were 
in his judgment, calculated to strengthen 
the case. He also prepared an elaborate de- 
fence, and supplied Tynte with whatever mo- 
ney he required, having been informed that 
when he was captured by Fred he had made up 
his mind to go to America, and had just left his 
place of concealment without a shilling, in or- 
der to borrow sufficient to pay his passage out. 

» It fortunately happened that at this very pe- 
riod Peter returned from Poyais—fortunately, 
because he was not only torun abeut from place 
to place to gather information, having reference 


to the movements of Sir Richard and his friend, 
but to enter into tamiliar conversation with 
Tynte, and thus to render the vies both of him 
and George more clearly understood by each 
other. 

Peter, on his return, was in high health and 
spirits. He nad at least filty fortunes in view; 
and although he was most sincerely scrry to 
find George in a position of so much peril, he 
looked forward with feelings of joy to the time 
when they might, together, carry out those im- 
pertant schemes, every one of which, according 
to his calculation, would realize thousands. 

Grateful, however, for the assistance which 
had been rendered, he scorned to call o1. George 
until he had borrowed three hnd sixpence to 
pay for a stamp on which to give his acceptance 
for the amount remitted to Belize, to enable him 
in comfort to return to his native Ja.d. This 
three and sixpence he borrowed of Fred, to 
whom he gavean I. O. U. for the amount, with 
a solemn promise to pay within a month, which 
promise he held to be equal at least toa cog 
novit. 

Fred was as highly amused with his safe I. O. 
U. as George was with his Bill of Exchange, 
but they never allowed him to be without what- 
ever money he required and he certainly was 
indefatigable in return. 

The Old Bailey sessions now commenced, 
and as Tynte's case was one of the first, on the 
list, all concerned become exceedingly anxious; 
Tynte himself, although he knew that he could 
not be legally convicted, was not at all sanguine 
asto result: he was indeed dreadiully appre- 
hensive, that having rendered himself by dishon- 
orable aets so nwtorious, the law would be strain- 
ed to meet bis case by eventhe judges them- 
selves; but, on the other hand, George telt as- 
sured 9f an acquittal, not alone by his own 


knowledze of the law, but by the opinions of 


seven of the most eminent men at the bar, inde- 
pendently of those of the counsel he had retain- 
ed 


inthe morning of the second day of the ses- 
sions the case was called on, and Tynt>, trem- 
bling as if he had been struck with the palsy, 
was placed atthe bar. If his appearance could 
have convicted him, bis conviction would 
have been certain; but as evidence of this kind 
is not deemed legal,the case was opened in the 
most solemn strain by the leading counsel for 
the prosecution. 

He commenced with an elaborate disquisition 
on the enormity of crime in general, and work- 
ed it up finely to the particular crime laid in 
the indictment, with the most approved forensic 
eloquence, whieh is prescriptively ‘all sound 
and fury, signifying nothing;’ and having work- 
ed himself, by virtue of his conscientious im- 
impulses, into such a dreadful passion that he 
appeared to be more than half inclined to knock 
the prisoner’s head off, he—conscious of the 
beautiful effects of light and shade—gave sun- 
dry tranquil touches of the pathetic with the 
view of bringing out the extremely amiable 
character and high respectability of the victim, 
and then rose agaia into a rage so potent that it 
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seemed to be inexplicable how he was able to 
keep his hands off the prisoner, for he really 
Jooked at and denounced him, with an expres- 
sion which seemed to indicate an earnest desire 
to give him a sound drubbing before the whole 
court. 

When this learned gentleman, who petspired 
very freely, had conc.uded his address, the lead- 
ing counset for the defence rose to state—that 
being anxious to save the time of their lordships, 
he was desirous of submitting thei thea, with- 
out waiting for the evidence of the witnesses to 
be produced, whether, seeing that ihe admission 
had been made that the stamps upon which the 
bills in question were drawn, were the bona-fide 
property of the prisoner, any felony had been 
committed. 

Whereupon the three judges conferred for 
some time, and havingeventually decided that 
the case then before them was not one of felony, 
they directed the jury to acquit the prisoner, and 
Tynte was discharged forthwith. 

At this moment Sir Richard, Joseph, Boun- 
so.n, and Cavendish, who occupied a prominent 
position in the court, seemed thunderstruck, and 
looked at each other as if the whole of their fac- 
ulties had left them; and before they had time 
to recover those taculties the counsel, who had 
conducted the prosecution against George, and 
whose nobilis ira had been excited by tne fact 
of his not having been employed to conduct 
this prosecution, rose, and addressed the court 
as follows:— 

‘My luds: may it please your ludships: I 
crave permission to submit to your ludships: an 
anomaly of perhaps the most extraordinary 
character that ever came under your ludship’s 
notice. At the Clerkenwell sessions, my luds, 
in a prosecution which J had the honor to con- 
duct, a person named Julian—of whom your 
ludships may have heard—was indicted for fel- 
ony, convicted of felony, and sentenced, my 
luds, to fourteen years’ transportation. Will 
your ludships believe that the felony of which 
he was thus cenricted, and for which he was 
thus -entenced, was neither more nor ess than 
that of receiving certain bills, well knowing 
them to have been stolen; and that the bills thus 
received were the identical bills which he who 
has just been acquitted by direction of your lud- 
ships, was charged with having stolen, and 
which by that direction your Indships, declare 
were not stoleaat all! My luds, I beg to sub- 
mit humbly to your ludships thatif bills be not 
stolen, he who receives them—be he whomso- 
ever he may—cannot do so, well knowing them 
to have been stolen, and that therefore, my luds, 
the conviction of the receiver—when the prin- 
cipalis held to have committed no felon y—must 
be bad in law.’ 

‘Is this the prelude to any motion?’ inquired 
one of the judges. 

‘ Yes, my lud,’ replied the gentleman, looking 
at Sir Richard and his triends, with the view of 
establishing in their minds the idea that they 
had made a mistake in not retaining nim. ‘It 
18, my lad, the , relude to a motion which | shall 
Presently have the honor to submitto yeur lud- 
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ships: but before I proceed to that point, nty 
luds, your ludships will probably permit me to 
state that the motion which | am now about te 
make, is on my part perfectly voluntary. { am 
anxious to impress—upon your ludships that 1 
have received no instruct ons from Julian—that 
he has not the most remote idea of my addressing 
your ludships in his behalf, and that I do so now 
as a pure matter of justice feeling persuad- 
ed—sinee your ludships have ruled in this 
case that no felony was committed—that his 
conviction was illegal. My luds,I hold that 
if A receive a bill of exchange from B, which 
has in reality not been stolen, A cannot have 
received it well knowing it to have been 
stolen, and that if B did not steal the bill, 
A by receiving it can have committed no fel- 
ony.’ 

‘ That s:ems to be clear,’ observed one of the 
judges. 

‘It therefore, my luds. 1 humbly submit, fol- 
lows, that Julian is entitled to his discharge.’ 

‘This is a case,’ said tae judge, ‘of which we 
cannot take cognizance.’ 

‘ But my lud,’ pursued the counsel, «| would 
again urge your ludships to look at the anomaly. 
Here is aman convicted of receiving bills kno w- 
ing them to have been siolen, while the person 
trom whom he received them on _ being tried, is 
acquitted on the ground that these bills were 
notstolen at all! Surety, my luds, it will not 
be contended that if bills are not stolen, a man 
can receive them well knowing them to have 
been stolen ?’ 

‘It is a case,’ observed the judge, ‘in whieh 
we cannot interfere. The person to whom you 
allude must be left to his remedy.’ 

* But what remedy has he, my lud ?’ 

‘None,’ replied his loraship with a smile, ‘ought 
to know better than yourself. He can either pe- 
tition the crown through the secretary of state, 
or bring bis writ of error’ 

The counse) bowed to his lordship, and look- 
ed with an expression of triumph at Sir Richard 
and his amiable friend Joseph, who now clear- 
ly saw that they were utterly defeated. 

Long before this, however, George knew that 
Tynte had been acquitted, for the moment that 
acquittal had been announced, Fred started Pe- 
ter off to communicate the intelligence, and re- 
mained himself in court to hear tne result of 
the motion 

Of course George now felt thatall was secure, 
and received the congratulations of his friends 
in the highest possible spirits. He did not, how- 
ever, for one moment, deceive himself with the 
thought that his innocence had been estab!ished 
by the acquittal of Tynte. Had he received those 
bil's knowing them to have been fraudulently ob- 
tained, he would have felt himself morally as 
guilty as if the act of obtaining them had been 
held to be felonious; and as he knew that, in the 
eye of the world, he then stood in the pesition 
of one who had escaped just panishment by vir- 
tue of a technical point of law, he was nat- 
urally impatient to prove to the world that 
that was notin reality his own position, and 
with his view he lost no time in obtaining the 
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opinion of counsel as to the course to be pursued, 
which opinion was to the effect, that he should 
in the first place petition the crown for his dis- 
charge, and that in the next he should bring his 
writ of error with a view to the judgment being 
reversed. 

He did not, however, at all like the idea of 
petitioning the crown on ascertaining how it was 
necessary for that petition to be worded—pray- 
ing for clemency to be extended to him and so 
on—he contended that his discharge would in 
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consequenc? come down in the shape of a par- 
don, which of itse f assumed guilt; but eventu- 
ally yielding net only to the advice of his coun- 
sel, but to the earnest entreaties of his dearest 
friends, who were naturally inspatientto see him 
restored to his home, he consented to adopt the 
course proposed, and a petition was accordingly 
prepared and despatched to the Secretary of 
State. 


{To be continued,] 


—_—————— 


THE MISSING SHIP. 
BY EPES SARGENT, ESQ. 


* What sighs have been wafted after that shin !—what 
offered ap at the deserted fire-side of home! How often has the 
mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the daily news, to catch 
some casual intelligence of this victim of the deep! How his 
expectation da kenel into anx-ety—anxiety isto deead—rnd dread 
into despair! Alas! not one memento shall ever return for lov2 
to cherish! All that shall ever be known is, that she sailed from 
her port, ‘ and was never heard of more ! 

Wasuinoton Irvine, 


rayers 


God speed the noble PaesiDENT! 
A gallant boat is she, 
As ever entered harbor, 
Or cross‘da stormy sea. 
Like some Majes:ic castle 
She floats upon the stream ; 
The good ships moor’d beside her 
Like pigmy shallops seem! 


How will her mighty bulwarks 
The leaping surges brave! 
How will her iron sinews 
Make way ’gaiust wind and wave! 
Farewell, thou stately vessel ! 
Ye voyagers, farewell! 
Securely on that deck shall ye 
The tempest’s shock repel, 


The stately vessel lefi us 
In all her bold array ; 
A glorious sight, O landsmen! 
As she glided down our bay: 
Her flags were waving joyfully, 
And trom her ribs ot oak 
‘ Farewell!’ to all the city 
Her guns in thunder spoke. 


1v. 
Flee, on thy vapory pinions! 
Back, back to England flee! 
Whr-re patient waichers by the strand! 
Have waited long for thee ; 
Where kindred hearts are beating 
To welcome home thy crew. 
And tearful eyes gaze constantly 
Across the waters blue! 


v. 

Alas, ye watchers by the strand ! 
Weeks, months have rall’d away, 

But where, where is the President ! 
And why is this delay ? 

Return, pale mourners, to ) our homes! 


Ye gaz~. and gaze in vain; 
Oh! nev. ¢ shall that peonon’d mast 
Salute ,oureyes again! 


vi. 


And now our hopes, like morning stars, 
Have one by one gone out; 

And stern despair subdues at length 
The agony of doubt : 

But sti!! Affeetion lifts her torch 
At night along the shore, 

And lingering by the surf-beat rocks, 
To ma vel, to deplore. 


vil. 
In creams I see the fated ship 
‘orn by the northern blast; 
About her tempest riven track 
Tue white fog sathers fast; 
When, lo! above the swathing mist 
Their heads the icebergs lift, 
In lucent grandeur to the ciouds— 
Vast continents adrifi! 


Vilr. 
One mingled shriek of awe goes up, 
Atthat stupendous sight ; 
Now he!msman, tor a huadred lives, 
On! guide the helm aright! 
Vain prayer! She strikes! and thundering down, 
‘The avalanches fal; 
Crush’d, wheim’d, the stately vessel sinks — 
The cold :ea covers all! 


Ix. 


Anon, unresting Fancy holds 
A direr scene to view ; 

The burning ship, the fragile raft, 
‘The pale and dying crew! 

Ah me! was such ‘her maddening fate 
Upon the billowy brine ? 

Give up, remors-:less Ocean! 
A relic and a sign! 


x. 

No answer cometh from the deep, 
To tell the tale we dread ; 

Nor shall it, till the tramp shall sound, 
And the sea give upits dead. 

Oh. then may that Jost company, 
From earthly haven driven, 

Meet where the weary are at rest, 
And storms reach not—in Heaven! 





NICHOLAS DUNKS ; OR FRIED MACKERAL FOR DINNER. 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


‘it I were tosay what 1 should really like to 
have for dinner,’ replied Nicholas, in answer to 
his wile’s question upon the subject, ‘it would 
be fried mackerel, smacking his lips as he 
spoke. 

‘Then that’s just what you won’t have,’ said 
Mrs. Dunks, as sharp as a north-east wind. 

*Humph!’ quoth Nicholas. 

*Ay! and humph again!’ responded his bet- 
ter h.lf. ‘Ive other fish to fry to-day, that I 
can tell you.’ 

¢Then why did you ask me?’ said Nicholas. 

‘ Because I was a fool. [ might have known 
you would be sure to give al! the trouble you 
can on washing-day.’ 

‘Humph!’ quoth Nicholas again, as he took 


his hat off the nail, brushed it with the cuff of 


his coat, and clapped it on his head with the air 
of a man determined to have his own way. 

‘ Where are you going now ? said Mrs. Dunks. 

‘To get a fried mackerel for dinner,’ replied 
Nicholas, marching out of the room, erect of 
body and resolute of soul. 

Nicholas was right. Aman is no man who 
cannot have a fried mackerel when he has set 
his heart upon it; and more especially when be 
has money in his pocket to pay for it. Nicholas 
Danks was a tailor—a circumstance which 
makes the assertion of his prerogative inthe way 
we have seen the more remarkable ; except that 
tailors are proverbial for their love of good liv- 
ing. He was forty: his wife forty-two. Hea 
peaceable mas—she a cantankerous little body ; 
h+ sober and industrious—she generally inclin- 
ed to tipple, and always inclined to be idle — 
He, first lord of the treasury—she, one of the 
tellers of the exchequer, if ever he went to bed 
without first counting his money. They had 
been married six weeks—only six wee ks—no 
more ; but (oh! shame to wedded life!) this 
was, at least, the sixteenth time Nicholas had 
found it necessary to puton his hat and walx 
abroad in search of domestic bliss. 

On the present occason, however, he first 
went in search of his mackerel, and then in 
search of the Blue Posts, a house of call for his 
tribe, where he meditated having it fried. Mrs. 
Dunks, as soon as the door closed, flounced into 
the back kitchen, muttering unheard of ven- 
geance when he came home, and began her dab 
wash. Miserable woman! she little dreamt of 
allthe disastrous consequences of refusing to 
fry his mackerel. But we must not anticipate. 

The tap-room clock had just struck two as 
Nicholas sat do®n to one of the finest mackerel 
he had ever clapped eyes on, and fried to per- 
fection. By the side of it stood a foaming 
tankard of porter, inviting his lips to taste the 
refreshing draug.t. He yielded to the soft per- 
suasion, and saw the bottom of the pot before he 
put it down again. 

‘ That’s the way to spoil your fish, sir,’ said a 
ruddy faced man with a merry twinkling eye, 
who was seated at an opposite table.’ 
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*I don’t think so,’ replied Nicholas. ‘ It will 
have something to swiun in.' 

* Are you fond of mackerel ;’ 

‘Very!’ responded Nicholas, handling his 
knife and fork, and preparing to cut the one be- 
fore him into two equal parts. 

‘Then take my advice, and begin at the tail ; 
er, assure as my name’s Jenkins, you'll wish 
you had.’ 

Nicholas paused. It was very edd, he thought, 
what could make Mr. Jenkins trouble himself 
about his mackerel; and, for his part, he had 
never heard before of beginning at the tail.— 
However, as there might be something in it, he 
p.epared to cu! off the tail. 

‘ Not that way! exclaimed Jenkins, startiag 
up. 

By this time the mackerel was getting cold, 
and Nicholas hot. He looked at Mr. Jenkins 
as if he wot ld thank him to mind his own busi- 
ness, and let him eat his mackerel as he liked. 

© Not that way,’ repeated Jenkins ; don't cut 
the tail off, but slide your knife under, and pass 
it gently to the head.’ 

* Oh!’ said Nicholas, doing as he was direct- 
ed, still thinkins there might be some reason 
for it. 

‘ Now,’ continued Jenkins, seeing him about 
to begin, ‘before you proceed further, let me 
give you a second piece of advice.’ 

‘ What's that?’ quoth Nicholas. . 

‘ Another time don’t let any body persuade 
you, that you don’t know how to eat a macker- 
el. That’sall. Go on,sir, andl wish youe 
good appetite.’ 

Nicholas laid down his knife and fork; and 
staring ftercely at Mr. Jenkins, he exclaimed, 
‘For halt a tarthing I’d make you eat it, and 
begin with the head instead of the tail, you 
trumpery fellow. Mind your own business, 
will you?’ 

‘fam minding it,’ answered Mr. Jenkins, 
with provoking coolness. 

‘No, you are not—you are interfering with 
me; and, if yeu don’t take care, I’ll son let 
you know that you had better leave me alone.’ 

* My business,’ said Jenkins, laughing as he 
spoke, ‘is t. amuse myself with the simpletons 
of this world, by making them fall out with 
themselves. Piay, go on with your dinner.’ 

‘No I won’t,’? answered Nicholas, ‘till I 
have given you a b:t of advice, in return for that 
which you have just givei me.’ At these words 
he rose from his seat, croised the room towards 
where Jenkins was sitting, and standing oppo- 
site to him, said, ‘my advice, Mr. Jenkins, is 
this, that you make yourself scarce. Vanish, 
Mr. Jenkins, or [’ll knock that jolter-head of 
yours against the wall till it shali ache again.’ 

‘Try,’ said Jenkins, keeping his seat. 

Nicholas turned up his cuffs and drew nearer. 
Mr. Jenkins laughed. 

*Take that!’ exelaimed Nicholas, aimiag a 
desperate blow at ais face. Mr. Jenkins duck- 
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ed his head, Nicholas knocked the skin off his 
knuckles against the wall. 

A scuffle ensued. Jenkins seized hold of 
Nicholas by the collar. Nicholas twined his 
arms around Jenkins to put him ont of the 
room. They hauled and tugged at each other 
for several minutes; at last they both rolled up- 
on the floor, upsetting the table on which was 
placed Nicholas’s dinner; and now mackerel, 
bread, porter, melted butter, vinegar, mustard, 
plates and dishes, lay around them, ‘ confusion 
worse confounded.’ 

The landlord of the Blue Posts made his ap- 
pearance, and separated the combatants. 

* What does all this mean?’ said he; ‘ you 
have been at your tricks again, [ suppose,’ he 
continued, addressing Jenkins, who laughed im- 
moderately as he surveyed the wreck of eatables 
strewn upon the sanded floor. 

* His tricks!’ exclaimed Nicholas, examining 
his wounded knuckles, and panting for breath. 
* I have not done with him yet. My dinner is 
spoiled, and he shail pay for it before he Icaves 
the room.’ 

* To be sure I will,’ answered Jenkins, still 
laughing, ‘and, more than that, you shall go 
home and dine with me off something better than 
fried mackerel.’ 

*‘ Who are you?’ enquired Nicholas doubting- 
ly, his ire evidently giving way vader the 
double prospect of a spoiled dinner paid ior, and 
a good one promised. 

* You shall know by nightcap time,’ answer- 
ed Jenkins. 

The landlord, meanwhile, had placed the table 

“on its legs again, gathered up the broken crock. 
ery, &*., and was aboutto retire, when Jenkins 
told him to score the damage to his account, 
and give him charge for a tive-pound note. 

‘Here’s for your wounds,’ said Jenkins, 
counting the change, and tossing haif sovereign 
to Nicholas; ‘and here’s for your baulked ap- 
petite,’ he continued, tossing him another. 

* You’re a queer un,’ observed Nicholas, look- 
mg at the two half sovereigns, and then at the 
donor, with a ludicrous mixture of surprise and 
joy, amazingly puzzled to make eut what it all 
meant. 

‘So every body says,’ replied Jenkins, put- 
ting the rest of the change into his pocket, and 
motioning Nicholas to do tie like by the two 
half-sovereigns that lay before him. 

¢ Oh, I’ve no objection, of course !” said Nicho- 
jas, and picked up the money as if he expected 
it would burn his fingers, examining it also as 
though he thought it must be a counterfeit.— 
¢ Well, if this isn’t a go, [ don’t know what is!’ 
he added, when hesaw they were gold ; and with 
a ehuckle conveyed them into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

‘ And now, suppose we go,’ rejoined Mr. Jen- 
kins, rising. 

‘With all my heart,’ responced Nicholas, 
and he followed him out of the room, wondering 
what was to come next. 

They gained the street. Pursuing their walk 
in profound silence till they reached the Strand, 
Mr. Jenkins suddenly addressed Nicholas.— 
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‘ That’s a monstrous shabby hat of yours,’ said 
he. 
‘It is,’ quoth Nicholas ; ‘ but it’s my best and 
worst.’ 

‘Step into that shop, and fit yourself with a 
better,’ replied Mr. Jenkins, pointing to a hat- 
ter’s across the road ‘Here’s money to pay 
for it,and I'll wait here till you return.’ He 
gave him, as he spoke, a five-pouna note. 

‘Sure—ly, he’s mad!’ said Nicholas, as he 
entered the hatter’s shop. 

The purchase was soon wade, and Nichulas, 
rejoining his companion, gave him the change— 
L. 3, 15s. 

* That will do,’ said he, surveying Nicholas 
as he put the change into his pocket withou, 
counting it. ‘Ay, now you look a little bettert 
but I can't take you home in those clothes, my; 
friend; I must rig you out in a new suit at one 
of the ready-made ware-houses in Holywell 
Street. 

Sosaying, they made for Holywell Street, 
and,as they went along, Mr. Jenkins put an- 
other note into his hand. ‘That’sa ten,’ said 
he; ‘ you’ll get coat, waistcoat, and trowsers, 
with a pair of Wellingtons, for about five or six 
pounds; and then we II to dinner.’ 

Arrived at the corner, Mr. Jenkins told him 
to go into the first shop he came to, equip him- 
self, and return. 

‘ This never can be earnest!’ exclaimed Nicho- 
Jas, once more alone; ‘but what the joke is, 
curse me if J can fathom.’ 

Nicholas had a conscieuce, ths ugh a tailor.— 
He not only selected a cheap suit, but gave Mr. 
Jenkins the benefit of his professional knowl- 
edge, beating down the price upon the plea of 
such bad workmanship as nm: but a tailor could 
have discerned. This cccupied some time.— 
When he returned to where he had left Mr. 
Jenkins, be was gone. 

He stood for some moments locking about in 
every direction, and was upon the point of quit- 
ting his post, to return to the Blue Posts, in or- 
der that he might learu who Mr, Jenk:ns was, 
and where he livec, whena ragged, dirty boy 
came running towards him. 

* Do you want Mr. Jenkins?’ said he. 

* Yes.’ 

‘He’s waiting for youat Temple Bar. He 
gived me this (holding up a shilling) to come 
and tell you. He said [ should see a gentleman 
with a bundle under his arm, looking as if he 
had lost something.’ 
‘ Lost something !’ repeated Nicholas, as he 
turned in the directionof Temple Bar. ‘* Found 
something, I think?’ and then he laughed at 
the idea uf being calied a gentleman; ‘ though 
for the matter of that,’ he addedpsurveying him- 
self as he speke, ‘if fine feathars make fine 
birds, I’m an outside gentleman at any rate.’ 

Thus soliloquizing, he reached Temple Bar, 
where he found Mr. Jenkins talking with a 
shabby-looking man dressed inadrab greatcoat, 
Jong feather gaiters, his hat slouched over his 
face, and a huge cudgel in his hand for a walk- 
ing-stick. As Nicholas drew near, they sepa- 
rated, but not before the stranger had fixed his 

















eyes upon Nicholas with such a strange, scru” 
t nizing expression, that hz shrunk involuntari- 
ly from their gaze. 

‘You were a long time suiting yourself,’ said 
Mr. Jenkins, laying an emphasis upon the word 
‘suiting,’ as if he meant to make a pon. 

‘1 was driving a hard bargain,' replied Nich- 
olas—‘as hard a one as if it had been my own 
money, for { hate te be imposed upon. | got 
the whole for £3, 19s 64d., after a long haggle 
ahout the odd sixpence.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ exclaimed Jenkins, receiv- 
ing the difference from Nicholas as he spoke, 
* you have done both yourself and me justice, 1 
must say. You'll do now,’ he added, looking at 
him from head to foot, ‘all except your hands. 
You mn t pet a pair of cloves,’ . 

They walked down Fleet street, and the first 
hosier’s they eame to, Mr. Jenkins, pulling ont 
arother five-pound note, gave it to Nicholas, 
with directions to go in and buy a pair. 

‘Hatn’t vou better give me silver?’ said 
Nicholas. ‘Perhaps they won’t have change.’ 

‘Perhaps you'll try,’ replied Mr. Jenkins, as 
he walked on in the direction of Bridge street. 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Nicholas as he left the 
shop, ‘if this is to be the go, sure—ly he'll buy 
me a shirt.’ 

Nicholas was mistaken. Mr. Jenkins seem- 
ed now to be quite satisfied, and proceeding 
eastward tillthey reached the neighborhood of 
Whitechapel, he tarned into a naryow court, 
containing about a dozen houses. Before the 
Jargest of these he stopped. and, taking a key 
from bis pocket, opened the door. 

‘f hope dinner is ready,’ said he. 

This was the first word he had spoken all the 
way from Bridge street. 

‘I hove so too,’ replied Nicholas, gaily, ‘for 
I’m as hungry as a wolf.’ 

They entered a dark passage, Mr. Jenkins 
closing and locking the door after him 

‘This way,’ said he, ascending a flight of 
stairs wich Nicholas could only dimly descry, 
and un which he stumbled more than once in 
follo~-ing his guide. 

Arrived on the first landing, Mr. Jenkins un- 
locked the door of a rather spacious apartment, 
the furniture of which was remarkable for its 
unos‘entatious character, consisting chiefly of 
one large deal table, that eccupi «i the centre of 
the room, and four or five wooden chairs. In 
the corner, near a fireplace that had no grate, 
stood a massive piec? of furniture, with nume- 
rous drawers, on the top of which lay sundry 
curiously shaped implements. 

‘lL hope dinner is ready,’ repeated Mr. Jen- 
kins, as he walked up to the massive piece of 
furniture above described ; and, unlocking one 
of the drawers, deposited in it something which 
he took from his pockets. ‘By the by,’ he con- 
tinued, still emptying his pockets of their con- 
teats, with his back towards Nicholas, ‘] never 
once thought to ask you your name.’ 

‘Nichotas Dunks.’ 

‘Nicholas Dunks, eh? A queer name that. 
And of what trade or calling ?’ 

‘ A tailor.’ 
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‘A tailor,eh? And where do you live!’ 
‘In Maiden Lane, Covent Garden,’ 

* Married ?° 

‘Yes’ 

‘Any children ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Married and nochildren? Very strange!’ 

‘Not at ail; there hasn’t been time. I only 
went to church last Sunday was six weeks.’ 

‘Nicholas Danks—tailor—of Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden—married—no family—aged ;’- 

‘Forty.” 

‘Aged forty. That's your description, eh ?’ 
turning round, and survey'ng Nicholas as he 
spoke. 

‘You may add, if you like, and very hungry,’ 
said Nicholas, foreing alaugh rather than laugh- 
ing ; for he began to feel queer at these interre- 
gatories, and to appearances of things in gene- 
ral. 

‘Good,’ ejaculated Mr. Jenkins, joining in the 
laugh ; ‘good—I hope dinner is ready.’ 

‘That's the third time of asking,’ rejoined 
Nicholas, ‘so it ought to be.’ 

‘A wag, too,’ exclaimed Mr. Jenkins. 

There was a gentle tap at the door. 

‘Come in,’ said Jenkins. 

The door opened, and a witlered old woman, 
in tattered garments,begrimed with dirt, appear- 
ed. Putting her ‘ choppy finger upon her skin- 
ny lips,’ by which, as it seemed, her errand was 
conveyed, she waited silently for orders. 

‘Very well,’ said Jenkins,‘ we'll come di- 
rectly.’ 

The ancient sybil withdrew, leering curiously 
at Nicholas. 

‘Now, Dunks,’ he continued, ‘let us go to 
dinner. I’m sure you must be hungry.’ 

‘That am I,’ quoth Nicholas, rising to follow 
his host. 

They descended to the ground floor, crossed 
a dark narrow passege, ascended another flight 
of stairs, and entered a small, comfortable-look- 
ing room, from which daylight was excluded, 
its absence being supplied by an argand lamp 
suspended from the ceiling. Upon a table in 
the middle of the room dinner wes spread, con- 
sisting of several dishes, whose savoury odour 
would have whetted a duller appetite than was 
Nicholas's at that moment. 

‘Take your seat, Dunks,’ said Mr. Jenkins, 
pointing toa chair at the bottom of tke table.— 
‘Remove the covers, Richard,’ he continued, 
addressing a man-servant who stood behind him. 

The dish opposite Nicholas being uncovered, 
disclosed a delicious fried mackerel. 

‘There, Dunks,’ said Mr. Jenkins, laughing, 
‘when | premised you should dine off something 
better than a fried mackerel, | did not mean you 
should go without one.’ 

‘Am | to begin at the tail?’ enquired Nich- 
olas, waxing jocose at the sight ef bis faverite 
dish.’ 

‘ As you like, here,’ replied Jenkins; ‘but, as 
long as you live, you'll never forget the fried 
mackerel at the Blue Posts. 1 guess’ 

At that moment, Nicholas, rawing his eyes, 
met those of Richard, who was handing him 
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some bread. Hestarted. Where had he seen 
that indescribable look before? A moment’s 
reflection told him. {t was at Temple Bar—the 
man with whom Jenkins was conversing. But 
this could not be he; the dress—the figure— 
were diffe:ent; the expression of the eye alone 
wasthe same. It was odd, he thought, that two 
men should possess such a remarkable, such a 
peculiar, such a very peculiar look, and that he 
should have met with them both in one day.— 
The matter thus settled to his satisfaction, he 
ate his mackerel; yet ever and anon stealing a 
glance at Richard, ana never doing so without 
finding his eyes fixed upon him 

Dinner over, the cloth was withdrawn, and 
Jenkins and Nicholas set to, tete-a-tete, over a 
bottle ef port. The wine was really good; but 
Nichclas thought it superlatively so. They 
drank, and laughed, and chatted, and grew as 
eesy as if they had known each other for years 
Jenkins told droll stories, sang droli sengs, and 
pushed the bottle backwards and forwards hike 
a liberal host; so that, what with laughing, 
talking, and drinking, Nicholas began to see 
double, just as the door opened, and a gentle- 
man, fashionably dressed, wearing green spec- 
sacles, entered the room. 

‘ Ah, Franklin, isthat you?’ exclaimed Jen- 
kins, jumpingyand shaking him cordially by the 
hand—‘ well, now, 1 consider this very kind in- 
deed, to give me the pleasure of your company 
so soon after your returnto London. Sit down; 
we'll have clean glasses and another bottle. I 
beg pardon—l1 forgot to introduce my friend; 
Mr. Dunks—Mr. Franklin.’ 


Nicholas rose from his chair with that bal- 
aneed stateliness which men are wont to assume 
when they feel a difficulty in preserving their 
centre of gravity, and making a profound bow, 


Mr. Franklin returned the s |- 


sat down _ 
ith less formality, but equal poisie- 


utation w 
ness, 

* Well, and how are the ladies, Mrs. Frauklin, 
and that pretty daughter of yours?’ enquired 
Jenkins, as he filled his glass froma fresh bottle. 
‘I hope you found them quite well on your re- 
tarn.’ 

* Quite,’ replied Mr. Franklin; ‘they will be 
here presently te answer for themselves.’ 

Ladies coming, thought Nichelas; and one 
of them ‘that pretty daughter!’—what should 
he do? He could get on pretty well with men; 
but the idea of having to converse with ladies 
daunted him. He wished he could find an ex- 
euse toslip away, and go home te Mrs. Dunks. 
The wine had made him uxorious, ard clean 
obliterated her refusal to fry a mackerel for his 
dinner. If wives knew all, they would never 
quarrel with their husbands for taking a little 
wine. It makes them so good natured, and as 
pliable as an old glove. 

While ruminating upon these matters, he 
happened to look at Mr. Franklin. At the mo- 
ment, Mr. Franklin happened to look at him ever 
his m spectacles; and Nicholas saw two 
eyes, which he had seen twice before that day— 
the first time at Temple Bar; the second, while 
they wereatdinner. He could not be mistaken. 
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The eyes were the same ; but he could trace no 
other resemblance. Mr. Franklin was as unlike 
the shabby-looking man in the drab coat, long 
leather gaiters, and slouched hat. Why, he 
could not tell; butthere was something about 
hese mysterious eyes which made him feel 
queer. ‘ Beware!’ wasin every glance; a min- 
gled expression of cunning and ferocity, which 
seemed to say,‘ I ain setting a trap, and eager 
te pounce upon the prey.’ 

It is wonderful what some men will do under 
the generous influence of the grape. Nicholas 
suddenly took it into his head that he should 
like te see Richard in the room along witn Mr. 
Franklin, in order to compare their eyes; so, 
stretching out his legsina free-and-easy man- 
ner, and admiring his new Wellingtons, he said, 
¢ Jenkins, | wish you would let your man-ser- 
vant call a coach for me. It’s getting late, I’m 
afraid, and Mrs Dunks will be alarmed.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ replied Jenkins, ‘then I'll 
ring the bell; but we must finish this bottle be- 
fore we separate.’ 

Jenkins rang the bell; and, filling his own 
glass to the brim, called for bumpers, as he had 
a toast togive. When Nichelas and Mr Frank- 
lin were ready, Jenkins proposed the health of 
Mrs. Dunks—‘a lady,’ said he, ‘whom I[ have 
not the pleasure of knowing, but hope to do so 
before long.’ 

The toast having been ‘ duly honored,’ as the 
gentlemen ot the press say, Nicholas rose te ac- 
knowledge it, which he did in a few expressive 
words. 

He sat down, and turned his eyes towards the 
door to watch for the entrance of Richard. 

‘IT see you are anxious to be gone,’ said Jen- 
kins; ‘ where can that fellow be?’ and he rang 
the bellagain with great violence. 

Presently it was answered, not by Richard, 
but the withered harridan who had announced 
dinner. 

‘I want Richard,’ said Jenkins; ‘ whats the 
reason he does not answer the bell ?” 

The shrivelled hag said nothing, but leered 
significantly at her master. ‘ Bid him fetch a 
ceach for Mr. Dunks,’ he continued; ‘ and—do 
you hear?—send up coffee directly.” 

‘ Well,’ thought Nicholas to himself, ‘if this 
a’nt going it strong, I don’t know what is. ‘Mr. 
Dunks’—and ‘ fetch acoach for Mister Dunks ;’ 
and ‘bring up coffee!’ Mrs Dunks won’t be- 
lieve a word of it, I know.’ 

* Are you related to the Dunkses of Stafford- 
shire ?’ said Mr. Franklin, addressing Nicholas. 

‘] rather think I am,’ he replied; tor my fath- 
er came out of Yorkshire and settled in Lon- 
don; so did my mother, and 1 know she was a 
Cornish woman.’ 

‘The Dunkses of Staffordshire are a very an- 
cient family, I believe,’ observed Jenkins. 

‘Very,’ replied Mr. Franklin; ‘ they came 
in with William the Conqueror.’ 

*1’ve eften heard my father talk of him,’ said 
Nicholas; ‘ but I don’t know whether they came 
to Londen together.’ 

By this time Nicholas scarcely knew any 
thing. The wine had steeped his senses in for- 
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getfalness, and he began to roll about in his 
chair as if his stomach was not comfortable. — 
Coffee was broughtin. He :ook one eup; and 
a few minutes after fell fasi asleep, while mut- 
tering someth‘ng about ‘ Richard—a leng while 
gone—to coach—and what would Mrs. Dunks 
think ?’ 7 

And what did Mrs Dunks think when eleven 
o’clock came, and twelve o’clock, and no Nich- 
olas? What wouldany wife think, whose hus- 
band had gone out as Nicholas went out, and had 
staid out as he was stay ig out? Why, of nota- 
ing but what she woulu say to him when he did 
come home. 

The matrimonial philippic had been rehearsed 
over and over again, from the exclamatory ex- 
ordium—‘ So, you’ve ma.'e your appearance at 
last!’—to the imperative peroration—‘ and now 
please to come to bed,’ until she had the whole 
of it so pat, that he grew every moment more 
and mere impatient to be delivered of it. 

Alas! that moment never came! The night 
passed away—the followi.g day—the ensuing 
week—months—years—aid the disconsolate 
Mrs. Dunks sought, in vain, tidings of her Jost 
husband. Then it was, that, in the anguish of 
her bereaved heart, she would exclaim—‘ Oh, 
that [ had fried his mackerel for him!’ 

‘Isn’t it very remarkable,’ she would fre- 
quently say to her friends, ‘ what can have hap- 
pened to my poor dear Nicholas: A kinder 
husband never existed; and he doated upon 
me, which makes me fee! certain he must bave 
dropped down dead where nobody saw him, or 
else went to bathe in the Thames and was drown- 
ed; but 1 wish I knew the fact, because then’— 
and then she would stop suddeniy, and begin to 
talk ot the difficulty of an unprotected widow 
woman getting through the world. 

Fourteen years and upwards she had passed 
in this state of cruel suspense, still living in the 
same house, and ‘ getting thiough the world’ by 
hook or by crook, so as always to have a tolera- 
bly comfortable home; when one day, during 
the mackerel season, she was summoned to the 
street door bya loud knock, which, to use her 
own words, ‘almost made her jump out of her 
skin.’ She opened it, and— 

‘ Will you let me have a fried mackerel for 
dinner ?’ quoth Nicholas! 

Mrs. Dunks screamed. She would have 
swooned too, but she had nct time to do that, 
and ran into the back parlor toteli Mr. Sowerby 
to run out of the back door, and make his escape 
over the back wash-house. 

Mr. Sowerby was a journeyman glazier, who 
had called that very morning to settle finally 
about his union with Mrs Dunks. 

Mrs. Dunks, the moment she saw him safe on 
the other side of the wash-house, when into 
strong hysterics, and Nicholas sprinkled her 
face with cold water, while tears of joy ran 
down his cheeks, to think how the dear creature 
was evercome at seeing him. 

h, woman !—but what's the use of moraliz- 
ing? Don’t weall know what a woman is ?— 
And what are we the better fur our knowledge? 
Don’t we believe them just the same? To be 
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sure. Besides, is itnot clear that Providence 
intended it to be £0? Where would be the use 
of creating the beautiful deceivers, if there were 
not in the world that simple-witted creature, 
man, to be as quickly deceived the ninety-ninth 
time as he was the first? The heart of the lat- 
ter, and the art of the former, are as much meant 
for eacn other, asthe mouth and the stomach. 
We have often thought that fate and free-will 
were very like man and woman. In both cases 
we think we do as we like; whereas, in both 
cases, we are impelled by causes, whose imme- 
diate influence over us we do not discern. 

Nicholas could hardly believe his senses when 
he saw the state to which his affectionate wife 
was reduced, by the Sudden shock his unexpect- 
ed return had given to her feelings; and he se- 
cretly vowed to repay such devoted love, by 
studying her happiness all the rest of his life. 

But aow to clear up the mystery of his long 
absence. 

We left him fast asleep in the company of 
Jenkins and Franklin. Whether it was the 
wine alone, or whether the coffee contained some 
thing else besides milk and sugar, we will not 
take upon ourselves to say; but certain it is, 
he slept so soundly, that he was put to bed with- 
out knowing any thing about it, and that he did 
not awake next morning till he was pretty 
roughly handled by a person standing at his bed- 
side, 

* Come, frind,’ said he, rolliag him to and, 
tro, ‘1 am sorry to disturb you; but my business 
won’t wait.’ 

‘ What is your business, and whe are you?’ 
asked Nicholas, half asleep and half awake. 

‘My name’s Sloman’ — 

‘I don’t know you,’ interrupted Nicholas 
turning round on the other side, and setting 
himself for another sleep. 

‘And I have a warrant for your apprehen- 
sion’— 

‘A what!’ exclaimed Nicholas, starting up. 

‘A warrant for your apprehension.’ 

‘I warrant you havn’t,’ replied Nicholas, ly- 
ing down again with his back to the man, and 
pulling the clothes over his shoulders. 

‘Is your name Nicholas Dunks?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Are you a tailor?’ 

* Yes.’ 

*Do you live in Maiden Lane, Covent Gar- 
den ?’ 

Yes.’ 

* Are you married ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* Have you any children?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Is your age forty-two?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Then tts all right—so just turn out and come 
along.’ 

At each successive question Nicholas grew 
more and more awake; and each successive 
‘ yes,’ was givenin a tone of increasing amaze- 
ment. But by this time a distinct recollection 
of the preceding days’s adventures began to 
dawn upon him, and he enquired for Mr. '- 
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kins, Mr. Franklin, Richard, and even the old 
woman; at which Mr. Sloman only laughed, 
and askea if he was still dreaming, or whether 
he thought to ‘ do him.’ 

Further explanations took place, and Nicho- 
las found that he was ‘done;’ for Mr. Sloman 
gave him to understand he was a police-officer, 
that the warrant he held was for his appreben- 
sion, as one of an extensive gang, concerned in 
passing forged notes, and that several tradesmen 
were ready tecome forward who had sold hima 
hat, clothes, gloves, &c., for which he paid with 
those notes. Nicholas protested his innocence. 
Mr. Sioman said he had nothing to do with that, 
his business being to make a capture of his per- 
son, and convey him befor® the magistrates.’ 

*Whata villain, what an infernal villain, that 
Jenkins must be!’ exclaimed Nicholas to him- 
self, while pulling on his new Wellingtons, ‘ to 
sell an innocent mau’s life in this way !” 

‘As to your innocence,’ remarked Mr. Slo- 
man, rummaging the pockets of Nicholas’s 
clothes as he spoke, and drawing from one of 
them a small red morocco case, ‘I shouldn't 
wonder if this was to furnish evidence ofi.. Ay, 
—1 thought so,’ he continued, with a malicious 
grin, opening the czse, and taking ont a roll of 
bank notes—‘here,s a pretty lot of them—all 
fives and tens, and finished off equal tothe reg- 
ular Threadneedle Street flimsies. Where did 
your innocence get these,eh’ If you'll peach, 


and give usa hint how to find the place where 

these came from, perhaps that may save you.’ 
Nicholas ciasped his hands together, and call- 

ed heaven to witness that the pocket-book was 


not his, andthat he couldn’t tell how it came 
into his possession. 

As he uttered these words, he caught a full 
view of Mr. Sloman’s face, and started with 
amazement. These were the same eyes that 
he had thrice seen before! And now that he 
surveyed the person to whom they belonged, 
enveloped in arough greatcoat, with a colored 
silk handkerchief round his neck, he thought 
he could trace a strong resemblance to the man 
at Temple Bar, though not to either Richard in 
his livery, or Mr. Franklin, with his green spec- 
tac'es and fashionable evening dress. 

Nicholas wasright. ‘The man at Temple Bar, 
Richard, Mr. Franklin, and Mr. Sloman the 
thief-taker, were all one and the same person. 
In his last-mentioned capacity, (which constitut- 
ed his regular cailing,) he had entered into a 
conspiracy with Jenkins, (whose real name was 
Homerton, a notorious dealer in forged notes,) 
to victimize Nicholas for adouble purpose ; first, 
to entitle himself toa portion ef the reward 
which had been offered for discovering the gang 
or apprehending any individual belonging to it ; 
and secondly, to turn aside from the real delin- 
quents the enquiries that were on foot in every 
direction. The meeting between Jenkins, alias 
Homerton, and Nicholas, was purely accidental; 
nor did he, im the first instance, anticipate the 
use he afterwards made of him. Being a bit of 
a humorist, and fun of practical jokes, he in- 
tended nothing more than to enjoy a laugh at 
his expense, when he recommended him to be- 
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gin his mackerel at the tail; but the very suc- 
cess of that clumsy piece of wit pointed him out 
as a fit person upon whoin to practice the diaboli- 
cal trick which was afterwards contrived.— 
While his seheme was only as yet half formed, 
he chanced to run against Sloman at the corner 
of Norfolk Street, who told him of the hot en- 
quiries that were being made by the Bank, and 
how difficult it would be to stave them oft much 
Jonger without making some disclosures, real or 
pretended, that might amuse the lawyers, and 
put them upon anotherscent. This intelligence 
Getermined Jenkins to make use of Nicholas at 
all hazards, and trust to his Old Bailey resources 
for carrying him through. 

His confidence in these resources was jus tifi- 
ed by the event. In vain did poor Nicuolas tell 
his story, without any coloring, or shadow of co- 
loring, relating all the circumstances precisely 
as they had occurred. It was literally laughed 
out of court, where the hvtier. the hosier, a .d 
the Jew salesmen from Holywell street, appear- 
ed to identify him as the person who had passed 
the forged notes. The solicitor for the pro:ecu- 
tion tried every means to persuade him to de- 
nounce his contederates. His resolute and un- 
varying declaration, that he had none, and that 
he himself had been duped, was regarded as an 
aggravation of his crime, and a proof that under 
the seeming simplicity of his character was con- 
cealed the hardened resolution of a piactised 
offender; facts which were prominently set 
down in the brief, and most eloquently expound- 
ed by the counsel. Even the judge could not 
restrain his indignation at the audacity of the 
prisoner’s defence, in his charge to the jury; 
and the jury were so satisfied they saw before 
them one of the most hardened of the gang, 
who was resolved to know nothing, that the 
verdict of guilty was upon all their lips long be- 
fore the trial was brought to a conclusion 

Nicholas was sentenced to transpertation for 
fourteen years. 

‘If I deserve that,’ said he, ‘I deserve hanging.’ 

‘What's that the fellow ‘s muttering ?’ enquir- 
ed the judge. 

‘He says he deserves hanging, my lord,’ re- 
plied the turnkey, who was standing by his side 
in the dock. 

‘I know it,’ answered his lordship, ‘but I’ve 
looked at the statute under which he is indieted 
and | can’t hang him.’ 

‘Weil,’ exclaimed Nicholas, ‘as soon as he was 
left to his meditations, ‘so I am to cross the her- 
ring-pOnd it seems, and if tha: isn’t making a 
pretty kettle of fish of my fried mackerel [ don’t 
know what ‘s! Oh! if [ had that rascal Jenkins 
here jast now, or that evil-eyed scoundrel who, 
1 suspect, has had more to do with it even than 
Jenkins, wouldn’t I’ and he struck out right 
and left, with his clenched fists, several times, 
te show what these worthies might have expect- 
ed at his hands had they been within reach of 
them. Then the thought of dear Mrs. Dunks, 
and how she would wonder what had become of 
him, and be puzzled to know what todo; but 
no tenderness mixed with his thoughts; for, 
tracing matters up to their original causes, he, 
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like most husbands, but in this instance with 
more justice than husbands commonly have, laid 
the whole burden of his calamity upon his wife's 
shoulders. Asthus: ‘If I could have had a fried 
mackerel at home, I shouldn't have gone to the 
Blue Post: if I hadn’t gone to the Blue Post, I 
shouldn’t have met with Jenkins: and, if I hadn’t 
met with Jenkins, I shouldn’t have been here.’ 
Aristotle himself could not have reasoned more 
logically ; and the result of his reasoning was, 
that as Mrs Dunks had been the cause of all, she 
might get through her share of it in the best 
way she could. He waseven malicious enough 
to find a balm for his own troubles in what he 
considered the retributive troubles that awaited 
her. In dwe course of time he arrived at his 
destination—not the first innocent man whem 
our admirable criminal jurisprudence and that 
bulwsrk ef our liberties, trial by jury, have visit- 
ed with the punishment due to guilt, upon the 
clearest evidence, and after the most patient in- 
vestigation of facts. Happy England! where, 
if the wrong person happen to be hanged, he has 
the satisfaction of knowing it 1s by the laws’ de- 
cree, and not by the arbitrary mandate of a ty- 
rant. Toa true-born Englishman, whose ven- 
eration for the laws is at least equal to his love 
of law, this reflection must be very consolatory. 

Among those marvellous accidents which oc- 
casionally befali usin our way to the grave, was 
one which happened to Nicholas while he so- 
journed at Botany Bay. His good conduct, his 
inoffensive manners, and the nature ot his eerti- 
ficd offence, whien had nothing of deep or des- 
perate villany about it, soon obtained for him as 
large a remi sion of the penalties attached to his 
sentence as it was within the discretionary power 
of the authorities to grant; and he was allowed, 
under certain restrictions, to carry om his trade. 
This indulgence he turned tosuch good account, 
that in a few years he had amassed a consider- 
able sum of money, kept several journeymen, 
and was the very Schultze of Paramatta. His 
celebrity was such that he imparted his own 
name to a particular description of shooting- 
jacket, peculiarly adapted to the climate and 
country, which to this day, we believe, is called 
a Dunks 

That shooting-jacket led to the marvellous ac- 
cident above mentioned. When it was in the 
height of its popularity, and when every body 
who couid afford it wore a Dunks, wi ether they 
went out shooting or not, the name attracted the 
notice ef an aged convict who had been trans- 
perted for Jife, and who had already passed near- 
ly forty years in the colony. He kept a sort of 
public-house, and being of penurious habits on 
the one hand, and of rapacious ones on the other, 
his tens gradually swelled to hundreds, and his 
hundreds to thousands, till old Jem Bunkar, as 
he was called, (thongh that was not supposed 
to be his real name,) passed for a second Roths- 
child. 

One day he came tot’ering into Nicholas’ 
work-room to ordera Dunks for himself. While 
Nicholas was taking his measure, the old man 
eyed him with great earnestness, but said noth- 
ing, and soon after left the place, giving strict 
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injunctions to Nicholas to bring the shooting- 
jacket home himself, and to be sure not te send 
it by any of his men. 

Nicholas humored the old fellow, and when 
the jacket was finished took it home; but in- 
stead of trying it on, as he wished to see whether 
it was a good fit, or wanted any alteration, Jem 
Bunker teok it quietly from his hand, laid it on 
a table, and bade him sit down. 

‘What made you call these jackets Dun&ses ?” 
said he. 

‘] didn't christen them. 1 only made them; 
people took it into their heads of their own accord 
to call them after me.’ 

‘Are you a Dunks” 

‘So my mether always told me.’ 

‘It’s rather an uncommon name,’ remarked 
the old man. 

‘Ah!’ observed Nicholas with 9 sigh, remem- 
bering what Jenkins said when he heard it for 
the first time, ‘you are not the only person who 
hasteld me that, as | have good reason to know.’ 

‘You’ve mentioned your mother; who was 
your father ?’ 

‘]’m nota wise son,’ replied Nicholas,laughing. 

‘ Perhaps a prodigal one?’ rejoined Bunker. 

‘Not much of that neither, for I had nothing 
to be prodigal with. My father died, as I have 
heard my mother say, when I was in my eradle; 
and who or what he was I never had the curi- 
osity to enquire.’ 

‘Where did your mother live ”’ 

‘In London.’ 

*What part *’ 

‘A great many parts: but the first that I re- 
member was Saffron Hill, where I went to 
sehocl; then she removed to Shoe Lane; after 
that tu Barbican; then to Smithfield Bars; then 
to Gray’s Inn Lane ; then to Whitechapel; then 
back to Barbican; and then to Green Arbour 
Court, Old Bailey, where she died, poor soul, of 
a scarlet fever. Lord! I remember all the 
places as well as possible. Oh dear, 1 wish I 
was in one of them now!’ 

¢Was you mother tall ?’ 

‘l fancy she was; they used to call her the 
grenadier, at Whitechapel.’ 

‘Did she stammer in her speech ?’ 

‘Yes, particularly when she got into one of 
her towering passions, which was pretty often.’ 

¢*What other children had she ?” 

‘None—I am her only son and heir.’ 

‘And she called you P 

‘I was christened Nicholas, but she always 
called me Nick, for short. ‘Nick,’ said she, the 
day she died, ‘if 1 don’t recover, bury me in St. 
Giles’s churchyard, for there’s where 1 was 
married.’ 

‘Enough !’ interrupted Jem Bunker, starting 
frem his chair, and tottering towards Nicholas, 
be threw himself into his arms, exclaiming, ‘My 
son' my son!’ 

‘Not very likely,’ thought Nicholas to himself 
as the old man hugged him, and kept repeating 
the words—‘my son! my son!’ But ne said 
nothing. 

‘Lord! what a blessed thingitis to see and 
touch one’s own flesh and blood, after so many 
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years,’ continued Jem, looking Nicholas full in 
the face as he spoke, and clasping his hands be- 
tween his, with a fervor and tenderness too true 
to nature to be mistaken. ‘1 am a transported 
felon,’ said he, ‘and doomed to die in this strange 
land ; but thank God ! thank God! 1 ama father!’ 
and tears that gushed forth afresh, and trickled 
down his aged cheeks, attested the sincerity of 
his feelings. 

‘Thank God, sir,” replied Nicholas, ‘as it seems 
to make yot so happy, I have no objection te be 
your son, | having no other father to claim me, 
do you see; but as to the fact of my being so, | 
really think it’s all gammon.’ 


‘Hush, hush,’ interrupted the old man, wiping 
his eyes and becoming more comp~sed ; ‘you 
don’t know what you say. Death may come 
now as soon as it likes—I have nothing else to 
live fo. But I wish your mother had answered 
my letters.’ 

‘She couldu’t write, you know,’ replied Nicho- 
las. ‘You forgot that, father.’ 

‘Ah! well, you may jest as much as you like,’ 
said the old man; ‘but if you are my son, you 
have a flesn mark on the right arm, just above 
the elbow, shaped like a pear.’ 


‘To be sure I have!’ exclaimed Nicholas, strip- 
ping off his coat, and rolling up his shirt sleeve, 
and showing the mark with an amazed counte- 
nance—‘and my mother has often told me—’ 

‘She has often told you,’ mterrupted Jem 
Bunker, ‘that her husband flung a ripe pear at 
her one day as she sat asleep, the shock of which 
terrified and awoke her.’ 


*T» be sure she did,’ said Nicholas, who now 
in his turn threw himself into the old man’s arms, 
exclaiming ‘my father! my father!—only think 
of my finding you here, and making that jacket 
for you!” 

The truth must be told. Jem Bunker, alias 
‘Ned Dunas,’ had been transported for horse- 
stealing. He wassentenced to die; but there 
were seme circumstances in his case which, 
upon being represented in the proper quarter, 
obtained a co:nmutation of his punishment ; and, 
instead of forteiting his life, he was sent out of 
the country for life. Ofien did his spirit yearn 
towards his native land: often had he written to 
his wife, entreating her to join him; often had 
he thought in sadavss and sorrow upon the in- 
fant he saw sleeping in its cradle, the evening 
he was torn from his fireside by the Pow Street 
officer who called to ‘enqui.e if he was at home ;’ 
for, though a horse-stealer h: was the owner of 
a heart that might have shamed many a proud 
and titled keeper of horses, in ts natural affec- 
tions forkith ant kin. This was touchingly 
shown on the present occasion; for after the 
first violence of his feelings had abated, he gazed 
upon his son in silence during a few moments, 
and then heaving a deep si; h, said in a tremu- 
leus voice—: Well, I have fund you, my dear 
Nicholas, when | little expected to do s%, and 
now I shal] go down to my grave in peace, bless- 
ing Gods holy name for his great merey—nay, 
my son, do not smile as if you wondered to hear 
me talk of God and hisholy name. I have lived 
‘eee enourh to know the awful meaning, as well 
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as the amazing comfort, of these words ; to know 
that as the world falls away, and the space be- 
tween us and the grave, narrows to a mere span 
of life, we cannot, if we would, keep our thouyhts 
from busying themselves with what is tu hap- 
pen there,’ raising his withered hand towards 
heaven as he spoke. 

Religious admonition proceeding from aged 
lips, has power to awe, for the moment at least, 
the wildest and most unthinking spirit. Nicho- 
Jas had never been sospoken to before. He felt 
abashed and was silent. 

‘Yes, my son,’ continued tke old man, ‘I do 
receive you as a blessing from the hand of God, 
sent to shed the light of happiness upon my 
parting hours; but’—and he paused—tbut—but 
you toe are a convict.’ 

‘I am,’ said Nicholas, his face reddening as he 
spoke ; ‘but I thank God I’m as innocent as you 
are of the crime Jaid to my charge.’ 

‘We have a great many innecent convicts here,’ 
replied his father significantly ; ‘indeed it is a 
rare case to find one who is not innocent.’ 

‘1 don't know how that may be,’ answered 
Nicholas, ‘but as for myself, what I do know is, 
that the judge ought to have been hanged who 
tried me, and ‘he jury too.’ 

‘Perhaps you'll tell me?’ 

‘Oh! yes,’ interrupted Nicholas, ‘[’ll tell you 
all about it in a very few words.’ 

He then proceeded to relate the adventures 
with which the reader is already familiar.— 
When he had concluded, his father dropped upon 
his knees, and offered upa fervent thanksgiving 
to God for having, as he expressed it, ‘restored 
a son te him, upon whom he could look without 
any other shame than that of being his father ! 

Abouta year after the occurrence of these 
events, Jem Bunker, alias ‘Ned Dunks,’ breath- 
ed his last in his son's arms, having, before he 
died, conveyed to him by will the whele of his 
property, amounting to several thousand pounds. 
With this, as soon as the law permitted, he re- 
turned to England ; the first man, perhaps, that 
ever made his fortune by going out to dinner, 
because he could not have the dinner he wanted 
athome. But thus doth Providence over-rule 
our ways, and fashien our hereafier happiness 
out of the very dross and dregs of our present 
mise~y ! 

It now only remains to be told that Nicholas 
Dunks lived toa good old age, at his villa near 
Edmont in, which he insisted upon ealling 
‘MackereL Hovuse;’ that Mrs. Dunks died 
soon after his return, which pr bably was the 
reason why he lived so long himself; that he 
had the pleasure of seeing his friend Mr. Jen- 
kins hung at the Old Bailey, ene fine morning 
in June, for forgery ; that he left his n.oney, &c. 
to the Fishmongers Company, for the purpose 
of building alms’-bouses fer decayed fishmong- 
ers, with-the condition annexed, that they should 
have nothing but fried mackerel for dinner, 
every Sunday, while they were in season; and 
lastly, that, strange to say, the immediate cause 
of his own death was a mackerel bone that stuck 
in his throat, en the anniversary, which he al- 
ways religiously kept, of the day he went tothe 
Blue Posts to dine off a fried mackere! bi=-~-"* 





